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Again— | 
PRINCIPAL’S EXPERIENCE 
Backs Up ARCHITECT’S JUDGMENT 


on Hard Maple 





iy 


Gymnasium of fine new plant 
of Brownstown Community 
High School (Illinois), floored 
with Northern Hard Maple. 
F. E. Berger—R. L. Kelley, Asso- 
ciated Architects, Champaign. 





Chosen on its outstanding record, Northern Hard 
Maple makes good again! Recommended by architects 
for gymnasium and other floors, its performance in 
daily use wins warm approval of school executives. 

The case of the fine, modern Community High 
School at Brownstown, IIl., is typical. “We used North- 
ern Hard Maple on this gymnasium floor after long 
experience and careful research,” writes F. E. Berger— 
R. L. Kelley, Associated Architects, Champaign, Iil. 
““MFMA has filled the requirement admirably and the 
result is a floor of useful beauty and durability.” 

With the gym floor in service, here is what Alex 
Reed, Principal, has to say: “Weare very well satisfied. 
Hard Maple takes an excellent finish and is easily main- 





tained. Our stage floor is Maple Blocks and is very 


attractive as well as serviceable.” 

These facts will have more and more corroboration 
in this and other schools as the years go by. Hard 
Maple’s tough-fibred resistance to wear, its smooth- 
ness, and the ease with which it is kept clean, will repay 
Brownstown over and over again for its foresight in 
choice of floors. 

Whether you're reflooring now, or planning a new 
building for the future, ask your architect about MFMA 
Northern Hard Maple, in strips or blocks, for school 
foors! See Sweet's, Section 11/57, for catalog data. 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Floor with MFMA Maple 
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+ Schools, An American Critical Service 


The conduct of the war has thus far demonstrated 
22 | that the schools of the country are making a remarkable 
| contribution to that unity of mind and patriotic spirit 





_ so essential for the protection of the nation. In no 
29 previous war engaged in by the United States have the 
3] schools and educational forces played a more outstand- 
32 ing and efficient part. 
33 Thus, the government has recognized the fact that 
36 the workers in the educational field have been engaged 
= in an essential industry. In fact, they have been desig- 
wis nated as workers in a critical service. Obviously, the 
29 government must draw its man power from the ranks 
' | of those who can render the desired service. And yet 
39 a reasonable balance must be found in the contributing 
40 home forces and those who fight at the front. The one 
a must provide the vitality and efficiency that will make 
4] the front formidable and effective. 
41 The activities the schools have engaged in cover a 
43 | long list which have arrayed pupils, teachers, and ad- 
44 ministrators into a working force which has influenced 
46 public sentiment and stimulated the productive agencies 
o in the desired direction. 
30 In a democracy diffused intelligence is a basic essential. 
In wartime it is doubly imperative that the sources of 
48 that intelligence must remain active and serviceable. 
48 The schools must go on to radiate the influences which 
~ build the forces so essential to withstand the stress and 


storm of a trying time. 


Let the schools contribute of their man power to the 
armed forces and at the same time maintain them upon 
a status of continued utility and service. The sources of 
| national strength cannot be ignored at home or abroad, 
if we are to win this war. And win we must and shall! 


THE EDITOR 
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CARBINE... 


“ .. increases fire power 33%!’ 





———— 
e . ‘ me 
After 35 years, the Army goes from the pistol Volu 
to the carbine . . . The Winchester carbine is ” 
rated high, and is judged to increase the fire 
power of the infantryregiment by 33 per cent.” 
As reported by a prominent news magazine 
“All the men and officers in the infantry who 
have been armed with the pistol will carry 
the carbine instead . .. We believe it to be a : | 
weapon of great merit . . .” 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, Under Sec retary of War 
The same manufacturing ability that has made 
Underwood Elliott Fisher typewriters, adding 
and accounting machines famous through- 
out the world, is now being applied “ 
to the production of carbines. ee a” 
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Educational and Vocational 
Guidance in Wartime+ 


The Military Demand for 18 Year Olds 

There is an imperative and insistent demand 
by the armed forces for the 18 year olds and 
consequently those who, in the next year or 
two, will be 18 year olds. It has been clear, 
what should have been evident from the 
beginning, that youth must make up most of 
the forces that constitute the actual combat 
forces in this technological global war. Even 
in the training period of peacetime, the men 
above 28 years old were excused. In wartime, 
the men who were 45 and as they become 
45 were deferred, and now all men above 37 
are deferred. There were approximately 7,000,- 
000 men on the registration lists in this age 
group. The removal of this group who had not 
gone into service, and the discharge of those 
who did enter service increases greatly the 
pressure on the group that remained liable, 
those 18-37. While the registration rolls will 
be increased by approximately 100,000 men 
18 years or older, there will also be taken 
off the rolls as not liable for military service 
those who become 38, which is 70,000 a 
month, less those in the armed forces of this 
age. The registration loss by death each month 
is approximately 8000. With the age groups 
now liable for military service having been 
gone over and reclassified several times, the 
principal source of additional men for the 
armed forces must be those becoming 18 
years old. The alternative may be the taking 
of married men with children. That is the 
picture that is presented with the 18-19 year 
olds recently made liable, inducted by the 
time this paper is printed. Surely the new 
18 year olds will be absorbed as rapidly as 
they become eligible except for those who are 
in the last term of the academic year, and 
these will be taken at the end of the year. 
The problem which schoolmen face is that 
if the students are not enlisted by the armed 


"The present paper is based on a speech to the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association Conference in 
New York, February 12, 1943 


Selective Service System, War Manpower Commission 


Colonel Edward A. Fitzpatrick’ 


forces they will be inducted when they are 
18 or shortly thereafter. 


Function of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 

Guidance has in its broader aspects two 

main functions, expressed by the terms educa- 

tional and vocational guidance. Educational 

guidance has for its purpose, as I see it, to 





Lambert Photo 


White is for purity, red for valor, 
blue for justice. — Charles Sumner. 
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give to the individual: first, self-knowledge, 
a knowledge of his own capacities, his quali- 
ties, and his information, and how to use 
them for social adjustment and the purposes 
of individual life; second, a revelation of the 
meaning of life and of the world, what the 
Germans called a Weltanschauung; third, his 
spiritual inheritance, as President Butler 
called it, made up of his literary, his scientific, 
his social, including political, civic, and eco- 
nomic, his aesthetic and his religious in- 
heritances, within his capacity, his training, 
and his age. These, at least, are three main 
objectives of general educational counseling, 
and these are as needed in wartime as in 
peacetime. Vocational guidance aims to guide 
the individual into such training as will give 
him the highest utilization of his capacities 
for a vocation in a trade or profession by 
leading him to the essential foundation of 
information or knowledge, to training and to 
the developing theory needed to guide or 
supplement his practice, and placement in a 
vocational opportunity that will give him at 
the time the best opportunity for growth and 
achievement and social service. I take it that 
these are essential functions of both educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, even though 
their implications, as thus stated, do not 
conform to the mechanistic educational 
theories and the nonhumanistic vocational 
concepts so generally current. 


Guidance in Peacetime and Wartime 

The question of guidance, vocational or 
more generally educational, is tied up 
intimately with the function of education. 
This is true in wartime as in peacetime. In 
peacetime educational and vocational guid- 
ance we can think in terms of long-time 
objectives and no imperative social or in- 
dividual need keeps increasing its pressure 
and the prestige of a dominating public 
opinion to disturb plans. In wartime, the 
war itself expressing its imperious demands 
for military and civilian man power, and 
what military and civilian man power needs 
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and what industrial and agricultural man 
power can produce — equipment, food, ships, 
and oil—changes the problem. Short-term 
objectives take the place of the more perma- 
nent ones, and the uncertainty of the duration 
of the war makes it necessary for military 
planning and educational planning to assume 
it will be indefinite — that is, that a succession 
of immediate or short-time objectives must 
be met. Those charged with these responsi- 
bilities cannot change this assumption even 
though there may be Verduns or Stalingrads. 


The Education of the Armed Forces 


The conditions we face make the education 
and training of boys and girls of secondary 
school age the most critical, because it is the 
most uncertain of problems. The problem of 
the male college student is for the present, at 
least, settled. If he is not in the armed 
forces, he must, if he is physically fit, look 
primarily to service in the armed forces. Nor 
let it be said that this is a grave danger to 
education and particularly to liberal education 

The widening experience of these boys. 
their contacts with individual and 
realities, the deep seriousness of their under- 
taking will give a quality of liberal education, 
more genuine and more durable than the hot- 
house education of textbooks and cabined 
teachers. For liberal education is primarily a 
matter not of textbooks nor of school subjects, 
nor of academic “marks,” but of life — the 
meaning of life. When they return to books, 
they will bring a rich experience and no 
playing with words, nor substitutions of 
verbiage for living will satisfy them. 


social 


The Need for Genuine General 
Education 

That being the case, it would be the 
function of education and of educational guid- 
ance to see that whatever education future 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, or WAACS, 
WAVES, and SPARS get, it should deal with 
that life of which the symbols which are 
studied in schools too often hide its mean- 
ings and interpose themselves between the 
school lessons and the realities of life. The 
war situation makes its demands more im- 
perative in this area of general education as 
it does in the area of training. The demands 
are more imperative in the sense that general 
education objectives are, in the main, more 
general and more spiritual. They ordinarily 
require the mind’s reflective processes and 
time is an essential in this process. We do 
not know, nor can we guess when the gloved 
hand of Selective Service will tap the young 
man on the shoulder saying “Your turn.” 


Time and the Difficulty of General 
Education 

This being the case, are we not bound 
to examine critically what we are doing, for 
time is of the essence? Whatever general 
education we can give must not be memory 
stuffing, nor learning by rote, nor satisfying 
teachers’ demands, nor passing examinations, 
nor accumulating credits, nor even “earning” 
diplomas or degrees. It must teach the mean- 


ings of life. Its learning must be genuine 
apprehension and comprehension. Literature, 
for example, must be truly a revelation of 
life, history must show man mastering his 
environment and trying to reduce man’s in- 
humanity to man. The ideas must not be 
the sentimental ones of “inevitable progress’’ 
but the insight that man’s progress will con- 
tinue so long as he sees the correct vision. 
and works for it, and that barbarism is a 
constant danger to man when he follows the 
easiest way, and his vision is blinded. The 
barbarism of Schicklegruber’s Nazism _ is 
evidence of what can happen to the most 
schooled nation of our generation. 


Make General Education Better Now 

It is imperative, therefore, that general 
education should undergo a critical self- 
examination if it is to serve this generation 
adequately in its time of need. The old 
blundering along will not do, nor the talking 
at students, nor the anemic intellectual content 
or verbalisms of textbooks. Then, too, there 
will be less time and less experienced — but 
let us hope not unteachable — teachers to do 
the job. Self-motivation, self-activity, and 
stimulating guidance and assistance must take 
a larger share in the actual educative process. 
The student must become the primary agent 
in his own education using every resource 
of library, laboratory, and teachers available 
The shorter period is a challenge. It is more 
important that whatever time is available 
should be used for its greatest service — 
minutes must be precious. There is no time 
for dilettantism. Every minute in a classroom 
must count. 


General Education, a Military Asset 

General education to the extent that it is 
genuine is a real war asset, capable of 
functioning in every situation and essential 
for the best service of each individual. The 
self-knowledge and self-control, the capacity 
to think, which is in simplest terms, the 
capacity to meet new situations, the training 
of the will, are all major assets for any human 
being, even those who have put on the uniform 
of soldiers, sailors, or marines. 


Vocational Guidance for War Production, 
Army, and Navy 

Let us turn now to vocational guidance 
The situation with reference to the needs of 
war production has been well publicized. The 
labor shortage and labor shortage areas have 
been indicated. Man-power shortages are 
daily news. The Navy has advertised in its 
newspaper ads and its excellent little book, 
“The Navy Needs Men,” the 49 trades in 
which it needs and trains men. The Army 
has an amazingly long list of occupational 
skills it needs. It has been assumed that the 
“mill run” of the draft would produce the 
proportion of men of the various skills needed 
in the Army, but this has not worked out for 
many skills, though some have been in excess 
of needs. 

It is clear, therefore, that for war produc- 
tion, for the Army and for the Navy, all 
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technical or practical training that can be 
given to young men prior to their induction 
will be useful whatever their war destiny. 


Younger Men for Armed Forces, Older 
for War Production 

There should be one understanding that 
should underlie our man-power policy and 
Selective Service, and that is that the younger 
men with technical skills should be destined 
for the armed forces, and that, generally 
speaking, the older men and women should 
take their places in war production. Part of 
the present problem of older men is that in 
the leisurely days of peacetime Selective 
Service we permitted many younger men to 
go into the aircraft and other factories, and 
in six or nine months they were essential 
workers and deferred. It would be well to 
accept as a sound policy the pronouncement 
of the War Manpower Commission of 
August 29, 1942, that every able-bodied young 
man in schools is destined for the armed 
forces. 


The Nondeferrable Occupations 
The recent order, taking on the character 
of a “work or fight” order, designated certain 
occupations as nondeferrable. I merely open 
up the subject in this connection so that you 
will realize even at your level, it must be 
kept in mind that under this order even 
married men with children who remained in 
such occupations would be reclassified in 
Class I and would thus become available for 
military service. These nondeferrable occupa- 
tions are: 
LIST OF NONDEFERRABLE ACTIVITIES AND 
OCCUPATIONS 


All occupations in the 
deferrable 


following activities are non 


Manufacturing of the 
(Fabric Products) 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 
Pleating, stitching, tucking, and embroidery 
Trimmings, stamped art goods, and art needlework 
(Glass Products) 
Cut, beveled, and etched glass 
Cutware 
Glass novelties 
Mosaic glass 
Stained, leaded, ornamented, and decorated glass 
(Jewelry and Metal-Plated Products) 
Costume jewelry and novelties 
Jewelers’ fixings and materials 
Jewelry 
Jewelry cases 
Lapidary work (nonindustrial) 
Ornamental gold and silver leaf and foil 
dustrial ) 
Silverware and plated ware (nonindustrial) 
(Miscellaneous) 
Decorative feathers, plumes 
Frames, mirror, and picture 
Greeting cards and picture post cards 
Signs and advertising displays 


following products 


(nonin 


and artificial flowers 


Service: 
Automobile-rental service 
Dance, music, theatrical, and art studios and schools 
Gambling 
Interior decorating 
Night clubs 


Parking lots 

Photographic studios 

Turkish baths, massage parlors, clothing rental 

service, and social-escort services 

Wholesale and Retail Trade 

Antiques 

Beer, wine. and liquors 

Custom tailors and furriers 

Candy, confectionery, and nuts 

Florists 

Jewelry 

Novelties 

Tobacco 

All the following occunations are nondeferrable 
less of the activity in which they may be found 
Rar cashier 

tar boy 
Bartenders 


porter 


regard- 
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Bathhot 
Beauty 
Bellboy: 
Bootbla 
Bus bo: 
Butlers 
Charme! 
Cosmeti 
Custom 
Custom 
Dancing 
Dishwas 
Doorme! 
Elevator 
dustri: 
produ 
Elevator 
Errand 
Fortune! 
diums 
Gardene! 
Greenke: 
Groundk 
Housem«e 
Hair dre 
Lavatory 
Messeng 
Newsboy 
Night cl 
Porters 
Private | 
Soda dis 
Ushers 
Valets 
Waiters 


At 
is a | 
given 
have | 
tions. | 
in thes 
Class : 
occupa 


1. Civil 
ing 
. Publ 
Mari 
Coal 
Railt 
Ship 
Coas 
activ 
8. Civil 

ing | 
9. Elect 
10. Scien 
11, Pret] 
12. Meta 
13. War 
14, Aircr 
15, Petre 
16. Smel 
17, Air | 
18. Agric 
19. Fore 
20. Food 
21, Tran 
22. Meta 
23. Educ 
24. Prod 
25, Amm 

activ 
26. Prod 
27. Com 
28. Prodi 
29. Prod 
30. Finis 
31, Civil 
32. Prodi 
33. Cons 
34. Prodi 
35. Prod: 
36, Prod: 
37, Prod 
38. Prod 
39. Prodi 
40. Prod 
41. Doct 
42. Repa 
43. Tech: 
44. Healt 
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determ: 
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training 
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Bathhouse attendants 
Beauty operators 
Bellboys 
Bootblacks 
aes, boys 
ers 
me and cleaners 
Cosmeticians 
Custom tailors 
Custom furriers 
Dancing teachers 
Dishwashers 
Doormen and starters 
Elevator operators (passenger 
dustrial freight elevators 
production ) et 
Elevator starters (passenger and freight) _ 
Errand boys (including messengers and office boys) 
Fortunetellers (including astrologers, clairvoyants me 
diums, mind readers, palmists, etc.) 
Gardeners 
Greenkeepers 
Groundkeepers 
Housemen 
Hair dressers 
Lavatory attendants 
Messengers, errand boys, 
Newsboys 
Night club managers and employees 
Porters (other than those in railroad-train service) 
Private chauffeurs 
Soda dispensers 
Ushers 
Valets 
Waiters (other than 


excluding in- 
connection with 


and freight 
used in 


office boys 


those in railroad-train service) 


The Essential Occupations 


At the other end of the industrial scale 
is a list of essential industries. These are 
given in the 44 occupational bulletins and 
have listed within them the critical occupa- 
tions. Men with dependents who are engaged 
in these occupations are placed ordinarily in 
Class III-B and are relatively secure. These 
occupations are: 


1. Civilian pilots employed by the air corps flying train- 

ing command 

. Public Health Service Reserve 

. Marine pilots 

Coal production activity  _ 

. Railroad transportation activity 

. Ship construction activity 

. Coastal, intercoastal, and offshore water transportation 

activity : 

8. Civil Aeronautics Administration Civilian Pilot 
ing Program 

9. Electric power activity 

10. Scientific and specialized personnel 

11, Pretheological students 

12. Metallic and nonmetallic mining 

13, War Department contract flying schools 

14, Aircraft production activity 

15, Petroleum, natural gas, and natural gasoline activity 

16. Smelting, refining, and rolling of metals activity 

17, Air ferry pilots 

18. Agricultural activity 

19. Forestry, logging, and lumbering activity 

20. Food processing 

21. Transportation service activity 

22. Metal shapes and forging activity 

23. Educational services 

24, Production of chemicals and allied products activity 

25. Ammunition, ordnance, and accessories production 
activity 

26. Production of machinery 

27. Communication services activity 

28. Production of industrial and agricultural equipment 

29, Production of leather products 

30. Finishing of metal products activity 

31, Civil Aeronautics Administration Aviation Services 

32. Production of communication equipment 

33. Construction activity 

34. Production of stone, clay, and 

35. Production of rubber products 

36. Production of apparel 

37, Production of finished lumber products 

38. Production of transportation equipment 

39. Production of textiles 

40. Production of materials for packing and shipping 

41. Doctors, dentists, veterinarians, and osteopaths 

42. Repair and hand trade services 

43, Technical, scientific, and management services 

44. Health and welfare services 


In all other occupations dependency is 
determining and men with dependents are 
placed in Class III-A until they are needed 
in the particular area, when they are classi- 
fied in Class I-A, if physically qualified. 

It is obviously the duty of vocational guid- 
ance men to direct students away both from 
training and placement in nondeferrable 


sIOM wr 


Train 


glass products 


occupations, and to direct them toward the 
occupations. If the 


essential students are 
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merely being industrially occupied for the 
preinduction period or intended for more 
permanent employment, service in the essen- 
tial industry is likely to be the maximum 
contribution the individual can make. I insert 
this brief word because there has been so 
much misunderstanding of the order. 


Some Factors in Vocational Guidance in 
Wartime 

What will your guidance program include 
for these students in their vocational train- 
ing program? 

1. The preliminary program should be one 
of physical fitness, including personal hygiene. 
A disciplined regimen should begin in his 
school days, but formal training need not be 
a part of the program. 

2. Students should attend school regularly 
up to the time of their order to report to 
the induction center. Any tendency to let 
down or to celebrate should be discouraged. 
School attendance laws should be sstrictly 
enforced, although of course, the restlessness 
of students will be recognized as a fact — 
a reasonable condition, and dealt with 
accordingly. 

3. Where students are employed part time, 
it is important that hours of employment, 
conditions of labor, and time of employment 
should be carefully supervised by school 
authorities. : 

4. Emergency employment for assistance in 
agriculture should also be supervised so that 
hours of employment, living conditions, and 
transportation should be carefully checked. 

5. In curriculum choices, mathematics 
should, so far as possible, be included, but it 
will have to be a mathematics more closely 
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related to actual problems with no less 
emphasis on mathematical principles. Where 
follow-up is possible, advanced courses should 
be taken. 

6. Wherever possible, completion of high 

school should be aimed at with summer 
courses if necessary and a reasonable accelera- 
tion in the senior year only. The determin- 
ing factor should be not covering ground but 
the genuine education of the individual. 
7. A brief lecture course on the armed 
forces. The information should be given, with 
less emphasis on organization, insignia, etc., 
and more emphasis on life in the Army 
and Navy. 

8. In recommending specific vocational 
courses to meet possible military use, the 
usual techniques are applicable. 

9. It is important, too, to understand the 
opportunities in the Army itself, for training, 
the Army and Navy Institute and its corre- 
spondence courses and other training. You 


should guide your students so that any 
requirements for graduation that may be 
unfilled, should be taken. 


Keep a Record of Your Experience 


These are some aspects of vocational and 
educational guidance in wartime. It would 
be well to keep a record of your experience, 
reflect upon it, and see if it has any meaning 
for the postwar problem of universal service. 
It will surely be discussed, whether it will 
become a part of our military and our educa- 
tional policies will depend on what happens 
during the war and the conditions which exist 
in the postwar world. Then we shall be 
civilians helping to create a world of security 
and of freedom. 





Machine Shop 






— Photo, Cass Technical High School, Detroit 


Work is an essential activity. 
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Improving School-Board Minutes 


Through Resolutions 
Herbert B. Mulford, Esq.’ 


Anyone interested in the improvement of 
school-board techniques can find no more 
fertile field for research and suggestions than 
in reading the minutes of a _ considerable 
number of boards. This reading is dismal in 
the extreme because primarily the results do 
not reveal what is expected. Minutes are 
required by law, but many a board and many 
an administrator seem not to realize what 
they are for or what they could accomplish. 
Basically they should provide .. . 

1. A legal basis for all school-board action: 

2. A formal record of what has been done 
for future reference; 

3. A brief history of every transaction 
which in time becomes the history of the 
school system; 

4. The source book of all policies of the 
school system; 

5. In default of a codified set of rules 
and regulations or a digest of school policies, 
the minutes provide the only ready reference 
by which new administrators or school-board 
members can ascertain the de facto policies 
and traditions under which the board, admin- 
istration, faculty, and nonteaching employees 
of the system function. 

To say that the average type of school 
minutes do not cover these needs is putting 
it altogether too mildly. Most minutes are 
bare bones of transactions, reflecting almost 
nothing which could be built up into an 
intelligible history of the school system, and 
more particularly the why of its traditions 
and policies. Without greater expansion than 
is generally prevalent today in many school 
districts, new administrators and board mem- 
bers are put to it to have an intelligible under- 
standing of much of their own background. 
On the one hand, a new superintendent is 
forced to delve in many musty records to 
gather an intelligible idea of the policies under 
which he may be expected to work. One such 
new man of wide experience told the writer 
that he had been obliged to read ten years of 
minutes to gather essential points on his 
duties. 


Minutes May Replace Policy Code 

On the other hand, the chore of providing 
reasonable information to board members by 
the superintendent is materially retarded be- 
cause the perusal of the ordinary type of 
minutes is so unproductive to board members 
that they refuse to assume the task of inform- 
ing themselves by this route. Of course, by 
far the better device for policy and tradition 
information is the formal code book policies 
which briefly digests for current use all signifi- 
cant policies, legal opinions, divisions of labor, 
and the like. But boards so universally seem 
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to neglect this device and so many admin- 
istrators seem to fear to attempt to install 
it that, in default of such a system, minutes 
become doubly valuable. 

The significance of the legal position of 
the minutes should be obvious upon the mere 
reading of the school law. But in numerous 
quarters this has been doubly reinforced in 
recent years through court action. The state 
of Illinois is still suffering seriously from a 
decision several years back which was based, 
in part at least, on the sloppy handling of 
minutes and on the egregious blunder of try- 
ing to correct the minutes some 15 years or 
more after their compilation; and at that 
the changes were made for the express purpose 
of submitting them-to the court as evidence 
for the maintenance of tax rates which the 
court held to be illegal. 

It is strikingly curious that the school. 
which is so much of the community and as 
such should participate in forming its histori- 
cal records and background, takes itself for 
granted to such a degree that it thinks nothing 
of its own formal history. This was disclosed 
time and again during the depression of the 
1930’s when board after board went to the 
Public Works Administration for financial 
assistance in their building operations. In the 
early stages of that experience the government 
required information, essentially pro forma in 
character yet necessary, which it was almost 
impossible to dig from musty minutes. Dates 
of the formation of a school district and in- 
stallation of its local government, such facts 
as whether its board members took oaths of 
office or were not required to do so, financial 
background for credit purposes and similar 
matters which might loom large in expediting 
federal aid, had seemed of such little impor- 
tance to boards as not even to be recorded. 


Writing Minutes by Resolution 

In the light of these significant aspects of 
business methods of what is often the biggest 
business organization of a given community, 
it is refreshing to come upon a device, which 
at least to the writer is novel, comprehensive 
and altogether excellent. It might be called 
writing minutes by resolutions. Possibly the 
device has been described elsewhere before 
this. But if so, practice has been so slow in 
following reasonable precept that thousands 
of administrators and board members may 
profit by any repetition. 

The method to follow is simply to state 
that, whereas certain conditions have devel- 
oped to require certain action, it is resolved 
that the board authorizes certain steps to be 
taken, including possibly the expenditure of 
certain amounts of money under certain super- 
vision or discretion. To quibblers it may seem 
that such a device needlessly clutters up the 
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school records. Not so. The distinction be. 
tween this method and that of the great rank 
and file of boards is that in making minutes 
exceptionally brief, the reason for action js 
completely forgotten. It is true that more 
extended comments on causes for action 
might serve almost as well. The trouble jp 
most such cases is that the secretary of the 
board may have a slightly different viewpoint 
on such causes. Where the decision is framed 
as a resolution, there is no room for exception 
to the phrasing of the minutes. If there is g 
difference of opinion as to what should go 
into the record, it is threshed out over the 
phraseology of the resolution. Thus board 
action is adequately reflected and is neither 
completely neglected nor so vaguely phrased 
as to be equivocal in case of future reference. 

It should go without saying that there are 
many matters of record in school-board 
minutes which need not be subjected to the 
resolution form where it would be foolish to 
spend time and effort of this type. But in the 
majority of situations where important ex- 
penditures, aspects of policy formation, and 
details which past experience says will be 
referred to importantly, the resolution device 
works practically to cover the needs indicated 
at the outset of these comments. 


Marginal Index Valuable 


A companion device to the modernized 
minutes is the marginal index. This means 
simply that the major contents of the 
important sections of the given minutes are 
indicated in the margin in such fashion as 
to be readily identifiable in their original form. 
A cross index by subject matter for ready 
reference provides the lead for the inquiring 
superintendent or board member to the spots 
in the volume where sources can promptly 
be consulted without the tedium of endless 
search, often fruitless. 
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WAR DISRUPTS THE SCHOOLS 


War disrupts the schools as it disrupts other ac- 
customed ways of life. But there are gains as well 
as losses. Many courses have been highly motivated 
by war. For a boy or girl to have lived through 
this page of the world’s history must constitute a 
lesson of unparalleled significance. Never since the 
time of the founding of our nation has any genero- 
tion received such a baptism in the meaning of 
freedom and the glory of democracy. The era of 
cynicism, selfishness, and indifference that followed 
the last war, to flower during the depression, 
vanished before the bombs of Pearl Harbor like 
mist before the summer sun. As a nation we are 
united as never before, and the record of our boys 
on a dozen fronts has already vindicated our faith 
in them a hundredfold. The debunkers have them- 
selves been debunked. The heroism of the genera- 
tion that was called too soft to fight already hes 
electrified the world. Never was a nation’s role 
more inspiring than that which America now ful- 
fills. We have become the hope of freedom for 
nations around the world. Let every classroom re- 
flect and crystallize this great moment. Let us be 
proud to have even the slightest part in this epic. — 
John L. Stenquist, Baltimore, Md. 
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Setting Up a Physical Fitness Program 


It would be rather foolish to attempt to 
outline any type of a physical fitness program 
without accepting certain working theses, a 
definite philosophy of education or determin- 
ing guideposts. Once these guideposts are es- 
tablished by the school authorities they should 
be the basis of properly publicizing and sell- 
ing the resulting program to the public. As 
space is too limited to go into a complete dis- 
cussion of these guideposts I shall just set 
down a few points which have given direc- 
tion to our physical fitness program in the 
Cato-Meridian Central School. These are not 
necessarily in order of importance. I believe: 

1. Man cannot be socially fit, occupa- 
tionally fit, or militarily fit without being 
physically fit. 

2. Man cannot attain a great degree of 
happiness or stability without being phys- 
ically fit. 

3. As Dr. Alexis Carrel holds, mental proc- 
esses condition physical fitness and vice versa, 
and that we function as a whole, not as indi- 
vidual parts. The whole child goes to every 
class, not the body to the gymnasium and 
the mind to the academic classes as some 
teachers would have us believe. 

4. Religiously it is right for man to be 
physically fit. I picture Jesus as a strong, 
happy, virile man. I have discovered nothing 
in the Bible to contradict this conception. 

5. Modern education is too expensive to 
“pour” into an unsound body. We should at- 
tempt to make the individual physically fit 
before subjecting him to formal education or 


develop it simultaneously with his formal 
education. 

Supervising Principal, Cato-Meridian Central School 
Cato N \ 
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6. We should give more attention to the 
corrective side of the physical fitness program. 
7. We should encourage and perhaps even 
insist on the elimination of “bodily drains.” 

8. We should check over our school plants 
for mechanical equipment or structural fea- 
tures which cause “nervous strains.” 

9. A thorough medical examination of each 
pupil should be the starting point for both the 
regular and corrective portions of the program. 

10. All exercises should be prescribed by 
a physician, but given under the direction or 
supervision of a trained physical education 
teacher. 

11. There should not be more than 250 to 
300 pupils for each teacher. 

12. A committee, composed of the school 
physician, school nurse, physical education 
teachers, grade supervisors, cafeteria manager, 
dietitian, science teachers, homemaking teach- 
er, principal, and superintendent should give 
direction to the entire health and physical 
education program as well as correlate it with 
the other parts of the general school program. 

13. A well-rounded program will include 
games and exercises of varying degrees of 
difficulty and physical effort from the most 
vigorous type to complete rest and relaxation. 

14. We should recognize the community 
leadership now expected of our public schools, 
and in this connection promote and supervise 
adult health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion programs as well as preschool clinics. 


Steps in Organizing Program 
Now that we have established a few guide- 
posts (and there easily could be more) we 
may proceed to the steps necessary to the 
operation of a desirable program. I believe 
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these should be as follows: (1) a general 
survey of the community; (2) medical exam- 
ination of the pupils; (3) formation of a 
physical fitness committee; (4) formation of 
a general health and physical education pro- 
gram by the committee; (5) proper publicity 
on the needs of the community as well as the 
proposed methods of taking care of these 
needs; (6) planning of the facilities in a new 
plant or purchasing equipment for an exist- 
ing plant; (7) scheduling of regular as well 
as corrective classes; (8) setting up the neces- 
sary records; (9) contacting the parents 
either in person or by mail in order to give 
them information concerning the progress or 
lack of progress of their children; (10) 
periodic rechecks by the physician, nurse, or 
physical education teachers; and (11) the 
making of a detailed annual report to the 
board of education. 

Now we should elaborate somewhat on 
each of the above-mentioned steps, keeping 
in mind our guideposts as means of giving 
direction to the program. In making a survey 
of the area we should learn something about 
the dietary and health habits of the children 
as well as the types of physical exercise, 
work, and recreation in which they par- 
ticipate. Do the children come from low, 
average, or high income families? Do they 
come from city, village, or farming areas? Is 
there a tendency toward certain physical dis- 
abilities in this region? 

The result of this type of a survey is likely 
to surprise even the most informed person 
in the community. Children from families in 
the higher income brackets often suffer from 
poor diets. We also find many farm children 
who lack milk or eat too much salt pork or 
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The Cato-Meridian Central School has been planned and equipped to serve fully a physical education program. 
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A corner of the gymnasium which is in use during the entire school day. 


too many pancakes, or are “pulled out of 
shape” by carrying heavy loads. The school 
physician, school nurse, physical education 
teacher, homemaking teacher, agriculture 
teacher, guidance director, and attendance su- 
pervisor should all participate in this survey 


The Medical Examination 

The yearly medical examination should be 
the basis of all individual work, regular and 
corrective. The physician should take plenty 
of time to give a good, thorough examination 
the boys being stripped to the waist and the 
girls wearing halters. A physical education 
teacher and the nurse should be present to 
aid in the examination and fill in the neces- 
sary records. At this time the physician can 
prescribe many of the activities and exercises 
he wishes each pupil to take. In addition to 
this medical examination it is desirable to 
have screening audiometer and _ screening 
vision tests and to carefully retest those 
screened out as having defects. It might be 
desirable to follow the general audiometer 
test with a pitch-range audiometer test. The 
physical education teachers can help the pu- 
pil check for flat feet. If thought desirable 
these teachers can also give the various tests 
necessary to determine the pupils’ PFI or 
“physical fitness index.” If the proper ap- 
proach is made, the pupils can get consid- 
erable fun in making themselves more phys- 
ically fit. In fact, it might be suggested as 
their patriotic duty to test themselves period- 
ically and try to better their records. I do 
not suggest competition between pupils for 
a high PFI. A pupil might better concentrate 


on raising his own rating. The making of all 
these examinations and tests is a waste of 
time unless the results are used, so I em- 
phasize: Please make use of them. 

The physical fitness committee mentioned 
above should include the physician, nurse, 
physical education teachers, grade supervisors, 
cafeteria manager, dietitian, science teachers, 
homemaking teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent. It also might be well to include a 
board member, the county nurse, the county 
nutrition worker, and the welfare officer 
This committee should advise on the prepar- 
ing of menus for the cafeteria and the food 
served there. 

In the Cato-Meridian school, copies of our 
school lunch menus, for each week, are 
mimeographed and sent home to the parents 
along with news of other school activities 
These menus give the mothers ideas for bal- 
anced home meals as well as aid them in the 
preparation of supplementary lunches for 
their children. Recipes for any of the dishes 
on the menus are available for home use. We 
use surplus foods as much as possible so that 
welfare children get hot meals free while all 
others get them at very much reduced rates 
No candy or soft drinks are sold. The com- 
mittee should also advise on the nutritional 
part of the homemaking curriculum as well 
as the health sections of the science and ele- 
mentary curriculums. Thus our program will 
have its very foundations laid in positive 
education on nutrition for the entire com- 
munity. Of course greater results will be ob- 
tained when the work is correlated with that 
of the county nutrition worker 


Divisions of Program 

The physical education program can be di- 
vided into athletics, regular physical educa- 
tion classes, and correctives. Special medical 
examinations and releases by the parents 
should precede participation in the inter- 
scholastic athletics. These coaches should be 
members of the school staff. They need not 
be physical education teachers, but must be 
under the supervision of the physical educa- 
tion teacher 

At present we are having more intramural 
sports, with the emphasis on broadening the 
participation. The war will give still greater 
emphasis to intramural athletics. We do not 
excuse anyone from regular physical educa- 
tion classes because he is participating in 
athletics. 

The regular physical education program 
helps to develop large body muscles, muscular 
co-ordination, and simple skills through games 
and exercises. We also like to think that it 
teaches good sportsmanship, citizenship, and 
activities which may be carried over into 
adult life. This however depends upon the 
type of physical education teacher in direct 
contact with the pupils. Some pupils need rest 
and relaxation on a cot instead of physical 
exertion in the gymnasium or on the play- 
grounds. Some just need to walk out in the 
sunshine. Of course this depends on the 
recommendations of the physician and nurse 
No pupil should be excused from this period 
The type of games and exercises depends 
upon the needs of the pupils as well as the 
season of the year, and the school facilities 
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A list of these games and exercises may be 
obtained from many standard textbooks. I 
would like to mention, however, that this is 
not the place to develop football and basket- 
ball teams. A great variety of exercises can 
be carried on simultaneously by splitting up 
the student body into small groups and using 
student leaders. 

The corrective portion of the program can 
be carried on during the regular classes or 
conducted during special periods. This con- 
sists in doing certain exercises on special ap- 
paratus in order to correct specific physical 
defects. Most of the apparatus is rather in- 
expensive and much can be made at home. 
Persistency on the part of the pupil and fre- 
quent medical checkups will work wonders. 
No school can afford to be without some type 
of a corrective program. 


Good Publicity Needed 

Publicity is a very important item. I think 
that a mediocre program backed by the pub- 
lic is better than a progressive program on 
paper which the community will not support. 
Much can be done through personal contacts 
with the parents, the enthusiasm of the pu- 
pils themselves, public demonstration eve- 
nings, and the newspapers. Weekly articles 
written by pupils, physical education teach- 
ers, and others on the committee are fre- 
quently excellent for educating the public. 
No matter how good a program a school may 
have, it will not be effective unless it is sold 
to the community. 

The planning of the facilities in a new 
school plant is a thrilling experience. I have 
had that pleasure twice and I believe we have 
hardly “scratched the surface” in desirable 
school construction. Following are some of 
the features of the new Cato-Meridian 
building : 

The new school building has acoustically 
treated ceilings throughout and classroom 
floors of linoleum. Both floors and ceilings 
absorb sound and thereby reduce nervous 





A well equipped cafeteria helps 
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tension in pupils and teachers. Bells and 
buzzers for marking class changes are re- 
placed by single stroke chimes. 

The ventilating system provides ample fil- 
tered and washed air. Large windows, sup- 
plemented by adequate electric lighting units, 
assure even illumination at all times. In each 
classroom an automatic bull’s-eye light signals 
the teacher when the artificial illumination is 
to be turned on or off. 

The health rooms are particularly adequate. 
Adjoining the waiting room is a well-fitted 
medical room, a bath and supply room, a 
dental room, and a dental supply room. 
The furnishings are of the latest hospital 
types. 

The gymnasium is fitted with a motor 
operated partition that divides the room into 
equal parts for use by boys and girls. Adjoin- 
ing is a physical correction room in which 
special correction activities on selected ap- 
paratus are carried on. The physical educa- 
tion staff depends on the prescriptions of a 
physician in each instance for the exercises 
engaged in by individual boys and girls. 

The schoolgrounds have been divided into 
three main play areas so that large boys, 
large girls, and small children may play with- 
out interference. There are several ball fields, 
a quarter-mile running track, six tennis courts, 
three handball courts, a hard surface play 
area, small game courts, and a football field. 
The entire playground is lighted electrically. 
Water service is provided for drinking pur- 
poses, for maintaining lawns, and for flood- 
ing a skating area in the winter. Complete 
drainage has been worked out. 

In the planning of the entire school plant, 
the health and physical education program 
have been considered from the standpoint of 
(1) eliminating nervous and other physical 
strains, (2) correcting possible defects, (3) 
permitting an instructional program to be 
developed for building good health habits and 
skills, and finally for developing good physical 
leisure-time activities 
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Scheduling Classes 

The scheduling of physical education classes 
is sometimes considered difficult. However, 
if it is treated as a constant and scheduled 
first along with English and other constants, 
the school executive will arrive at very de- 
sirable groupings of pupils. The old method 
of taking pupils out of study halls for phys- 
ical education classes many times is not de- 
sirable. The block method of scheduling all 
classes is rather simple and tends to eliminate 
many conflicts. In our school the first six 
grades have two periods a week with the 
physical education teacher and three a week 
with their home-room teacher, besides five 
other play periods a week. The seventh, 
eighth, and ninth years have three one-hour 
periods per week, while the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth-year classes have five 50-minute 
classes each week. The junior-senior high 
school pupils also have two recreation periods 
each week, besides their lunch periods. Label- 
ing the period on the schedule as “Physical 
Education” instead of “Gymnasium” lends 
more dignity to the period. 

I shall say little concerning the keeping of 
records except that they must be useful and 
kept up to date. There are so many good 
record cards on the market that it is just a 
matter of selecting those which fit the local 
situation. 

It is very desirable that the physical fitness 
reports be sent to the parents each year and 
in some cases more often. The nurse, home- 
making, and physical education teachers 
should visit as many families as possible. At 
this time corrections of teeth and eyes and 
operations can be urged. This personal con- 
tact will prove mighty valuable. 

After a pupil has been absent from school 
on account of sickness he should be readmitted 
only by the school physician or nurse. Periodic 
rechecks should be made, especially after 
long or serious illness 


(Concluded on page 66) 





A corner in the special gymnasium where corrective 
work is done. 








Rules and Regulations — 1 


Their Nature and Place in a System of School Administration 


Jesse B. Sears* 


(Continued from March issue) 


‘ 
4. Legal Matters With Which Rules May Be Concerned 

As stated in the first part of this paper, school-board rules have the 
force of statute law until they are declared otherwise by a court. They 
will be so declared if a court finds them unreasonable, or covering 
matters outside the board's jurisdiction, or if the court finds that they 
have been applied in unreasonable ways. The presumption of the 
courts is, however, that the rules are within the board’s powers, that 
they are reasonable, and that they are reasonably applied. In other 
words, under its own rules a within its rights until it is 
proved in error. 

When one considers that the school district, as an agency of the 
state, is responsible for a specified service to be made available to all 
the people of the country, that the school is publicly supported, that 
the service is cherished as a right by all the people, and that, to 
operate, it must in each case and in a large way express the will of 
the people it serves, it is easy to see that it has many masters. When 
one considers the properties that have to be acquired, developed, and 
operated, and the people to be employed, organized, and directed, he 
can understand why the school has very many legal exposures. 

American school law has been an object of serious study for nearly 
a century and is receiving increased attention by students of school 
administration.1° Weltzin has estimated that some thirty to forty 
thousand school controversies arise each year in this country, some 
250 being of importance enough to take them to a court of record 
such as a supreme court.’? From a casual review of citations of cases 
listed in Corpus Juris or the American Digest System, or from a re- 
view of the analyses of cases set forth in recent textbooks on school 
law it is clear that the schools have ample reason to give thought to 
their legal protection. The nature of the school district as a corporate 
body, the powers and duties of boards of education, the authority of 
a city over a school district, the status of the district in common law 
rule of nonliability in tort, the liability of school officers, the legal 
authority of teachers, the authority to inflict corporal punishment, in 
all these areas actions of boards have been questioned in court hun- 
dreds of times. 

The fact that a board of education has wide discretionary powers 
means that it must constantly be judging how to use such powers. A 
board must run the schools. If the laws do not define eligibility for 
attendance, then it becomes the duty of the board either to set up a 
definition of who may attend or open the schools to all. In either case 
some parent or taxpayer is likely to challenge the board’s action. 
Hundreds of problems like this have to be met. Is this pupil a resi- 
dent of the district because he now boards with his aunt who is a 
resident? Can the board enforce a rule segregating the colored chil- 
dren, or a rule separating the sexes for instruction? Can the board 
enforce certain boundary lines for attendance purposes in spite of 
inconvenience to pupils? Can a pupil demand privilege of promotion 
in one study when he has failed in a different one? Without statutory 
right can a board expel a pupil for truancy? When is a punishment 
too severe to pass as reasonable, or when is it so ill-suited to the case, 
or so in conflict with religious beliefs, or so inconsiderate of health, 
or of the interests of parents as to be unreasonable or unreasonably 
applied? Nearly all such acts involve the use of discretion and to move 
at all is to take a position that may bring legal opposition. 

School districts and school boards are exempt from tort liability on 
the basis of their being and in so far as they function as agencies of 
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See: C. W. Bardeen. A Manual of School Law, Syracuse, N. Y., the author, 1875 


for a bibliography of early writings and for current work in the field see especially 
Year Book of School Law, M. M. Chambers, Ed., Washington, D. C American 
Council on Education, 19353. 

“Joachim Frederick Weltzin, The Legal Authority of the American Public School 
(Grand Forks, N. Dak.: The Mid-West Book Concern, 1931), p. vii 


the state, and except as otherwise provided in statutes.’? Yet, many 
of the legal questions that arise daily in private business in connection 
with invasion of personal rights, rights under contracts, rights in cop- 
nection with the acquirement, development, use, neglect, or disposi- 
tion of properties may and do arise in the management of school 
business. 


5. Educational Matters With Which Rules Should Be Concerned 
Assuming that we are to have local school systems comprised of a 
number of schools and schools of several grades, and of several types, 
and that for the conduct of the schools it is better to have all the 
schools operating under a plan by which each plays a special part in 
a unified service, and, finally, that organization and administration are 
dictated by the nature of the services to be performed and the cir. 
cumstances under which operations must go on, it would follow that 
the administrative mechanism must be devised to fit the services 
The services, in turn, must be fitted to the educational needs of the 
community. This is merely to suggest that all matters pertaining to 
the schools, whether they are finance, contracts, buildings, statistics 
and reports, organization, supervision, or teaching, have to be man- 
aged with due regard for their effects upon the instruction service. It 
is in terms of education, therefore, as well as in terms of law, or of 
management, that a book of regulations must be conceived. 

If the rule book is to assist the board in giving unity and coherence 
and proper directions to the schools, it must provide a set of specifica- 
tions by which the project can be sensed as a whole as well as in its 
many separate parts. This whole includes: 

1. The educational objectives of the district; 

2. The instructional program by which its objectives are to be 
attained; 

3. The operating functions essential to the accomplishment of its 
objectives ; 

4. The administrative mechanism and policies for carrying on those 
functions; 

5. The policies and plans by which duties and responsibilities are 
issigned and are to be performed; 

6. The policies and plans by which the housing and business are to 
be fitted to the instructional needs; 

7. The safeguarding of the board’s legal rights and liabilities as 
above discussed; 

8. Policies, plans, and procedures for the conduct of board business 

It will be noted that the title of this section refers to educational 
matters with which rules are concerned and that the eight elements of 
a system to be safeguarded by a set of rules, as just listed, includes 
matters that are directly educational, numbers 1, 2, and to some ex- 
tent 3, and other matters having what may seem but indirect con- 
nection with the work of instruction, referring to the managerial and 
the material aspects of the system. If the system of controls, the 
directing mechanism of a school system, and the system of housing 
were something apart from, something that comes to the system 
ready made, something derived from principles not connected with 
the service to be managed and housed, something super to or at least 
not determined by the nature of the service it is to direct and house, 
then this paper would have referred to three major concerns, legal 
educational, and administrative, instead of to two, legal and educa- 
tional. The separation of the managerial and the strictly educational 
is purposely avoided to stress the point that the managerial and ma- 
terial elements are not things separate from, or independent of, the 
educational service but instead derive their meaning and nature from 
the nature of the learning and teaching processes as they must be 
carried on in the schools. 
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These are not eight separate divisions of a book of rules, rather, 
they are separate ends to be served, separate aspects of the book, that 
together suggest the subject matter of such a book. Although they 
represent eight discrete ends to be provided for by the rules, yet, the 
processes by which these ends are to be attained are not so separate. 
The organization of the subject matter of the rules could not be de- 
termined by these ends alone. Their organization must be based more 
upon practical considerations pertaining to the uses that are to be 
made of the book. Before considering organization, however, some 
clarification of these eight purposes will be in order. What is it about 
each of these purposes that we should want to safeguard by means of 
regulations and why is such protection necessary? By safeguard here 
is meant, to provide a specific basis of authority and to serve as a 
means of direction and control over the schools in the matter in ques- 
tion. The desirability of having a plan of control and direction for a 
public enterprise seems obvious. 

The objectives of a school system, or of any feature of the system, 
are the starting point in planning what to do, what program to pro- 
vide, what personnel to employ, what materials to purchase, and how 
to organize. The educational objectives of a community have refer- 
ence to the questions: how much education is to be provided, for 
whom it will be provided, and the kinds of education, that is, the 
kinds of changes we desire to effect in children. These general objec- 
tives may be stated outright as such in the form of policies or they 
may be implied in rules establishing various units and features of the 
service. If they are stated in concrete terms only, such as, “It will 
be the policy of the district to maintain kindergartens, elementary 
schools of six grades, etc.,” it will convey little suggestion of any real 
educational objective and may even reflect a very traditional view- 
point. Further, such a statement may become a hindrance to a needed 
reorganization. On the other hand, a statement that says, it will be 
the policy to maintain a complete system of schools for all who are 
or may become eligible to attend, all school programs to be designed 
and maintained in terms of the needs of those who attend, will serve 
to establish a sound theory of education without establishing a speci- 
fied pattern of school structure. 

Such a broad and general statement of objectives will need to be 
reflected in rules establishing the various features of the system, such 
as the instructional program, the services of guidance, supervision, re- 
search, health care, administration, libraries, care of plant, and school 
business. For its effect upon the instruction and management and upon 
the community of parents and taxpayers there is no more important 
feature of a set of rules than this declaration of principles upon which 
the schools are to be maintained. 

Item two above, the instructional program, should be set forth in 
concrete form in the rules, but with an interpretation as to its nature 
and meaning that makes clear that it is to be kept abreast of scientific 
developments and abreast of change in the educational needs of the 
children. Rules for continuous revision of the program and for indi- 
vidual adjustments of it to fit individual needs brought to light by 
counseling, and its relation to library development and to the in-service 
education program of the staff are ways in which the unity of the 
many various services is to be made clear and the real nature of the 
program as a whole brought to the attention of all concerned. 

Item three, definition of the various functions, is important if the 
separate services are to operate in terms of a common viewpoint and 
with due regard for their proper relations to each other. Guidance, 
established as a means of distributing the children to the facilities 
available and to adjusting the children to conditions prevailing, is 
quite different from guidance that attempts to make the schools fit 
the children. Unless a policy is settled upon it is quite easy for such 
a service to become out of line with the over-all objectives of the 
school system and with the specific objectives and practices of other 
features of the school program. Bad guidance and a good program, 
bad administration and good supervision, bad instruction and good 
library service, suggest things that can happen in a school system that 
operates without a chart or plan of what it is trying to do. 

The administrative mechanism is the means of locating responsi- 
bility and authority and of providing specific channels over which 
authority may flow. The particular setup of the school system should 
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be arrived at by a study of the community and its children. Often 
the organization pattern has been a weak imitation of the machinery 
of the Army or more often of business concerns or of other features 
of our government system. The writer is strongly convinced that these 
systems may have much in common. In all there must be decisions 
and action, there must be authority and responsibility, there must be 
unity and co-ordination of effort, and no doubt one could carry the 
parallels much further. This, however, does not mean that the par- 
ticular form in which these elements exist and operate should be the 
same. Absolute obedience to a superior is doubtless the right way to 
arrange the flow of authority in the Army, but such a plan would 
destroy the morale of a school staff. Immediate decision can be 
reached only if power to make it is narrowly controlled. In battle 
decisions must be quick and dependable, otherwise doubt and fear and 
uncertainty would cause trouble. In school administration strong and 
united action is for the most part best gained by a slower process 
where decisions are built up from many judgments. It is this difference 
that distinguishes school from military and business administration, 
and this is one of the major things to provide for in a set of board 
rules. An administrative mechanism so designed as to permit or almost 
to compel decisions to be built up by those in the system most com- 
petent to make them and most concerned with their use will almost 
certainly be flexible in a basic sense, and that means it will be sensi- 
tive to the need for continuous reorganization in terms of educational 
needs.** 

The definition of duties of officers, number five above, is so related 
to the mechanism effecting the control that it needs little additional 
comment. The same principles should apply, too, in respect to the 
rules governing housing. Here, however, the past may hold a some- 
what harder hand over present and future. Once a building has been 
erected there is little chance to discard it, and its physical limitations 
may become a factor to be recognized in management. If the system 
establishes the 6-3-3 plan and builds for it, it may find difficulty in 
introducing a 6—4—4 plan when it is ready to add a junior college 
division to the service. A four-year high school plant is usually not 
perfectly suited for use either as a junior high school plant or as a 
junior college plant. This illustrates the danger of thinking in terms 
of mechanistic patterns rather than in terms of the education proc- 
esses and program. Yet, these material matters are a part of the 
realism of administration. We cannot operate without some arrange- 
ment of controls and of housing. Whatever arrangement we decide 
upon, that is our pattern. Whether we are writing out the plans, per- 
haps as regulations, or running the schools in terms of the plans, we 
should keep in mind that our educational needs will almost certainly 
change, and that, therefore, provision should be made for keeping the 
personnel and housing systems as flexible and as sensitive to the need 
for changes as may be possible. If these matters are not thought of 
in advance, needed change will almost surely not be anticipated and 
very soon the schools will find themselves bound by their own ma- 
chinery. Although instruction is primary and housing and managerial 
machinery are secondary in our science of education, their order of 
importance tends to become reversed unless through some master 
plan we keep each in its proper place. A book of rules is a plan of 
action by which it is possible to establish policies as the controls, 
while the materials and mechanisms and procedures are revealed as 
but the present means of making the policies effective. 

The eighth item, control of board business, is in a sense covered 
somewhat fully by number seven and indirectly by the first six of the 
purposes listed. Even so, it needs the emphasis suggested by its sepa- 
rate listing because of the nature of the position the board holds in 
the total scheme of things. The responsibility of the board is such 
that it must move precisely as the superior laws direct; it must repre- 
sent the local people as truly as it can; it must be judge of how the 
school laws are to be applied in the system; it must develop and pro- 
tect its properties; it must control and at the same time provide free- 
dom for its staff; and it must evaluate the services of its employees. 
In this work the board must be in close harmony with, but never sub- 

For a discussion of the principle involved here see the author’s “Analysis of School 
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servient to or uncritical of its staff. It must facilitate the work of the 
staff, but maintain a continuous check upon it. To inspire confidence 
in the public and in the staff alike, to administer the school laws of 
the state effectively, to hold proper business connections with the 
people and firms from whom it purchases services and materials, to 
be a firm and kindly judge in its realm, the board must exercise its 
proper authority and display a sympathetic understanding of those 
whom it serves and of those whom it employs. No better foundation 
for such‘a position can be laid by a board than in a sound plan of 
work, a plan that is impersonal, open to all, and systematically fol- 
lowed, a plan that operates much by the process of leadership but 
without setting aside its authority, which, properly used, will give 
expression to the true dignity of the law it executes. 

The point of this analysis can be summed up briefly as this: 

1. A school system is too complicated (politically, socially, econom- 
ically, scientifically, philosophically, managerially) and its administra- 
tion is too difficult to be undertaken without a master plan. 

2. A master plan must deal with all the essential factors (law, 
existing local understanding and wishes, the objectives, the nature and 
the theory of education,’ the problems of management and matériel) 
and look to the future as well as to the present. 

3. Such a master plan would have the purpose of furnishing a 
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which the schools would be operated in all its parts and processes, and 
of safeguarding the rights of the schools.** 

4. In such a plan the two major concerns are: (1) with matters 
pertaining to the legal rights and liabilities of the district: and (2) 
with matters pertaining to the success of the educational service. 

5. Emphasis in a plan should be upon the objectives sought and 
the policies and principles that are to guide, rather than upon the 
pattern of instruction or the mechanism by which control and direc. 
tion are effected; the object of such emphasis being to stress the fact 
that management and structure are means while instruction and edy- 
cational service to the children are the ends. 

6. The need for attention to legal matters is pointed to as a grow. 
ing need as judged by the amount of litigation and as an aspect of 
planning that will need increased attention as the size and complexity 
of our school systems increase. 

7. The board’s position is characterized as one intimately a part of 
the directing machinery of the schools but at the same time as one 
that must judge the schools. The board’s need for a system of rules 
to guide it lies in the fact that it must represent so many interests. 
and to do this it must hold a place in the respect of all the people as 


well as in the law. Its position can best become one that is impersonal 
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The United States Supreme Court 
and Future Utilities Regulation c.v. suttee 


Public utilities, directly or indirectly, affect 
the economic well-being of us all. Anything 
that affects public utilities is of universal 
concern. The development of utilities regula- 
tion over the years has been observed care- 
fully by thoughtful persons. Attention has 
been directed to the United States Supreme 
Court as the final arbiter of the destiny of 
utilities regulation. Any decision delivered by 
the supreme court on utilities regulation is 
studied practically by utilities companies and 
state commissions for the possible effect of 
the decision on future regulation. The case 
of the Federal Power Commission v. The 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company, which was 
decided by the supreme court in March, 1942, 
has been of unusual interest to students of 
utilities regulation. 

One reason for this unusual interest is that 
the supreme court justices, themselves, have 
appraised the case as being of utmost impor- 
tance. Justices Black, Douglas, and Murphy 
delivered a concurring opinion in the case in 
which they said “this case starts a new chap- 
ter in the regulation of utilities rates.’ Chief 
Justice Stone delivered the majority opinion 
of the court. In reference to Stone’s opinion 
the three justices said that “while the opinion 
of the court erases much which has been writ- 
ten in rate cases during the past half century 
we think this is an appropriate occasion to 
lay the ghost of Smyth v. Ames.” 

It is not every day that the precedent- 
bound supreme court starts a new chapter on 
any subject. Nor is it a common occurrence 
to erase precedents established during the 
period of half a century. Few decisions de- 
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livered by the supreme court are singled out 
as sufficiently moribund to justify having 
their ghosts laid. If then we are willing to 
accept the appraisal of Black, Douglas, and 
Murphy, it should be very much worth our 
while to study Federal Power v. Natural Gas 
Pipeline Company. 


Natural Gas Pipeline Company Case 

The Natural Gas Pipeline Company assailed 
the constitutionality of the act under which 
the Federal Power Commission operates, the 
authority of the commission to make the in- 
terim order under dispute, the prescribed 61% 
per cent interest rate, and other features. The 
court below had vacated the commission’s 
order on the grounds that “going concern 
value” to the extent of $8,500,000 should 
have been included in the rate base, and be- 
cause the amortization period was irregular 


Majority Opinion of Chief Justice Stone 

The Chief Justice affirmed the constitu- 
tionality of the Act under which the Federal 
Power Commission operates. He approved the 
method of regulation used by a number of 
states which involves the use of an “interim 
order.” Chief Justice Stone also presented 
rather complete data to establish the fact 
that the prescribed 6% per cent interest rate 
was nonconfiscatory and therefore not in 
violation of the Fifth Amendment which 
proscribes the taking of property without 
“due process.” The following excerpt from 
the majority opinion indicates how Chief 
Justice Stone disposed of the “going concern 
value” issue: 


There is no constitutional requirement that 
going concern value even when it is an ap- 


propriate element to be included in a rate base, 
must be separately stated and appraised as such. 
This Court has often sustained valuations for 
rate purposes of a business assembled as a whole 
without separate appraisal of the going concern 
element. 


Concurring Opinion of Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Murphy 


The position of Justices Black, Douglas 
and Murphy, simply stated, is that they 
agree with the conclusions of the majority in 
the case but disagree with the methods and 
reasoning by which these conclusions were 
reached. The three Justices would not have 
the Court concern itself with the economic 
merit of the substantive rates established by 
the commissions. The Court should, in the 
opinion of the three Justices, free the com- 
missions from the necessity of following 
Smyth v. Ames. The three Justices recom- 
mended “prudent investment” as a suitable 
substitute 


Smyth v. Ames 


Since Justices Black, Douglas, and Murphy 
have urged that the ghost of Smyth v. Ames 
should be laid, it would be well for us to 
have before us an excerpt from this decision 
which Justice Harlan delivered in 1898: 


The basis of all calculations as to the reason- 
ableness of rates to be charged by a corporation 
must be the fair value of the property being 
used by it for the convenience of the public. And 
in order to ascertain that value, the original cost 
of construction, the amount expended in per- 
manent improvements, the amount and market 
value of its bonds and stock, the present com- 
pared with the original cost of construction, the 
probable earning capacity of the property under 
particular rates prescribed by statute, and the 
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sum required to meet operating expenses, are all 
matters for consideration, and are to be given 
such weight as may be just and right in each 
case. We do not say that there may not be other 
matters to be regarded in estimating the value of 
property. What the company is entitled to ask is 
fair return upon the value of that which it em- 
ploys for the public convenience. On the other 
hand, what the public is entitled to demand is 
that no more be exacted from it for the use of a 
public highway than the services rendered by it 
are reasonably worth. 

Robert L. Hale in the Harvard Law Review 
for May, 1942, contends that Smyth v. Ames 
was designated by Justice Harlan to reconcile 
two conflicting doctrines: (1) the “police 
power” of the state and (2) the “due process” 
clause of the fifth and fourteenth Amend- 
ments. Under the “police power” the state 
can reduce the rates or prices if the owner 
has been taking undue advantage of the con- 
suming public. Since, however, the value of 
the industrial plant depends directly upon 
the profits which can be earned, it can be 
seen that any reduction in these profits would 
cut down or confiscate some of the value of 
the property. The property of the utility com- 
pany is private and is therefore protected by 
the “due process” clauses of the fifth and 
fourteenth Amendments which provide pro- 
tection for this property and of its value. No 
state utility commission has attempted to 
take away the physical property of the public 
utility being regulated, but all rate reduction 
orders of the commissions are calculated to 
cut down the profits and therefore some of 
the value of the utilities property. The Su- 
preme Court has been embarrassed by these 
conflicting doctrines of “police power” and 
“due process” for a period of half a century. 


Smyth v. Ames Is Awkward Formula 

Smyth v. Ames, as construed by the Su- 
preme Court, directs the rate-making body 
to calculate “fair value’ by considering ‘“‘capi- 
talization, book cost, actual cost, prudent in- 
vestment, reproduction cost,” and other items 
The dilemma faced by the rate-making body 
is that all of those items must be considered 
Justice Brandeis made this criticism: 


. obviously “value” cannot be a composite of 
all these elements. Nor can it be arrived at on all 
these bases. They are very different; and must, 
when applied in a particular case, lead to widely 
different results. The rule of Smyth v. Ames, as 
interpreted and applied, means merely that all 
must be considered. What, if any weight shall be 
given to any one, must practically rest in the 
judicial discretion of the tribunal which makes 
the determination. Whether a desired result is 
reached may depend upon how any one of many 
elements is treated. 


“Reproduction Value” Impossible 
of Determination 


The Supreme Court, in following Smyth v 
Ames, has emphasized “reproduction value.” 
From personal experience most persons realize 
the difficulties that arise in the attempt to 
appraise the value of their physical posses- 
sions. These difficulties are magnified when 
the intangible values are included in the ap- 
praisal attempt. In Federal Power Commis- 
sion v. Natural Gas Pipeline Company, for 
example, the company contended that the 
commission had missed the true present value 
by a mere $8,500,000 because the intangible 
value as “going concern value,” had been 
overlooked and not separately stated. Even 
Justice Stone, in a previous opinion, stated 
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“In assuming the task of determining judi- 
cially the present fair replacement value of 
the vast properties of public utilities, courts 
have been projected into the most speculative 
undertaking imposed upon them in the entire 
history of English jurisprudence.” 


Value v. Cost 

Several of the state regulatory commissions 
have steadfastly assayed to use “cost” of the 
property as relevant data for determining the 
rate base upon which to calculate earnings. 

This theory of rate regulation is known as 
“historical cost” or prudent investment. These 
commissions have insisted that the investors 
in the utility companies are entitled only to 
profits on the money which they have invested 
in the prudent development of the utility 
properties. While these state commissions 
have advocated establishing rate bases on the 
actual costs of the utility property —less de- 
preciation, the commissions have had to keep 
a weather eye to all of the other bases repre- 
sented by Smyth v. Ames. Close study of 
rate orders of state commissions will reveal 
that in many cases the regulatory bodies have 
allowed more generous rate bases than would 
be required under a strict application of the 
historical value or prudent investment theory. 
In Federal Power Commission v. Natural Gas 
Pipeline Company it is reported that “the 
commission spoke of the rate base thus ar- 
rived at as liberal and as generous allowance.” 

Six months subsequent to the decision of 
the Supreme Court the Federal Power Com- 
mission, emboldened by Chief Justice Stone’s 
statement that the rate base established in 
the Natural Gas Pipeline Company case was 
liberal, proceeded to order an additional re- 
duction in the earnings of the company of 
$2,738,000 per year. The original reduction, 
which was before the Supreme Court, was 
for $3,770,000. The final total reduction or- 
dered was ovér 6% million dollars annually. 
The Federal Power Commission, in the first 
instance, had accepted the company’s esti- 
mate of the reproduction value of the com- 
pany. In arriving at the new reduction, the 
actual cost of the utility company was used 
to establish the rate base. Though the regula- 
tory commissions have considered historical 
cost the soundest basis for establishing rate 
bases, they have been forced to establish 
more generous rate bases than justice de- 
mands because of fear of reversals in the 
courts. From now on there should be less fear 
of such a contingency. 


Departure From Smyth v. Ames 


One of the difficulties with the Smyth v. 
Ames formula is its awkwardness — the varied 
and conflicting nature of the elements re- 
quired to be used in establishing the rate 
base. In the Natural Gas Pipeline Company 
case the chief justice makes a statement 
which the three justices interpret as a break 
with the traditions. The following is Stone’s 
statement: 


The Constitution does not bind rate-making 
bodies to the service of any single formula or 
combination of formulas. Agencies to whom this 
legislative power has been delegated are free, 
within the ambit of their statutory authority, to 
make the pragmatic adjustments which may be 
called for by particular circumstances. Once a 
fair hearing has been given, proper findings made 
and other statutory requirements satisfied, the 
courts cannot intervene in the absence of a clear 
showing that the limits of due process have been 
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overstepped. If the Commission’s order, as ap- 
plied to the facts before it and viewed in its 
entirety, produces no arbitrary result, our in- 
quiry is at an end. 


Justices Black, Douglas, and Murphy in- 
terpreted Chief Justice Stone’s reference to 
no regulation by “formulas” to mean the 
following: 


As we read the opinion of the Court, the Com- 
mission is now freed from the compulsion of ad- 
mitting evidence on reproduction cost or of giv- 
ing weight to the element of “fair value.” The 
Commission may now adopt, if it chooses, 
prudent investment as a rate base—the base 
long advocated by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 


This interpretation, if correct, greatly relieves 
the commissions. 

The three justices were not satisfied with 
just castigating the “reproduction cost” and 
“fair value” elements in Smyth v. Ames. 
They determined to put in a word for con- 
sumer interest. This is their statement: 


One caveat however should be entered. The 
consumer interest cannot be disregarded in de- 
termining what is a “just and reasonable rate.” 
Conceivably a return to the company of the cost 
of the service might not be “just and reasonable” 
to the public. . . . It cannot be said that a cor- 
poration is entitled, as of right and without 
reference to the interests of the public, to realize 
a given per cent upon its capital stock. . . . The 
public cannot properly be subjected to unreason- 


able rates in order simply that stockholders may 
earn dividends. 


Scope of Judicial Review 


Chief Justice Stone, representing the major- 
ity of the court, indicated his dissatisfaction 
with the Smyth v. Ames formula in his opin- 
ion. The three justices would agree with him 
there. Stone, however, would reserve to the 
court the responsibility of reviewing the sub- 
stantive rate prescribed by the commission. 
If, in the opinion of the court, the specific 
rate prescribed were too low, i.e., confiscatory, 
the court would declare the rate confiscatory 
and therefore unconstitutional. It is here that 
the three justices would part company with 
the majority. Justices Black, Douglas, and 
Murphy expressed their reaction to Stone’s 
position as follows: 


We concur with the Court’s judgment that the 
rate order of the Federal Power Commission, 
issued after a fair hearing upon findings of fact 
supported by substantial evidence, should have 
been sustained by the court below. But in so far 
as the Court assumes that, regardless of the terms 
of the statute, the due process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment grants it power to invalidate an 
order as unconstitutional because it finds the 
charges to be unreasonable, we are unable to join 
in the opinion just announced, 


Justice Frankfurter, who in an earlier case 
had expressed his strong disgust with Smyth 
v. Ames, did not join the three justices in 
their concurring opinion. Instead he wrote 
one himself in which he accused the three 
justices of being academic in their discussion 
of judicial review. His argument was that 
congress specifically had provided for judicial 
review in the Natural Gas Pipeline Company 
case and so it was irrelevant to question the 
propriety of Stone’s review of the substan- 
tive rate. So far as the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. case was concerned the three justices 
could have remained silent. Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Murphy, however, must have 
been strongly moved to have braved the 
criticism that they were academic. Apparently 
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they had decided that the courts had inter- 
fered unwisely with utility regulation too long 
and they were determined to let the utility 
commissions know that so far as they were 
concerned, the supreme court would abandon 
the “ex post facto function previously per- 
formed by the courts” in reviewing rate or- 
ders. Their arguments for limiting the scope 
of judicial review, in the light of the “court 
packing” fight of a few years ago, are of un- 
usual predictive value. Their arguments are 
here quoted in some detail: 


Rate making is a species of price fixing. In a 
recent series of cases this Court has held that 
legislative price fixing is not prohibited by the 
due process clause. 

We believe that in so holding, it has returned 
in part at least to the constitutional principles 
which prevailed for the first hundred years of our 
history. . . . The Munn and Peik Cases, decided 
in 1877, Justice Field and Strong dissenting, 
emphatically declared price fixing to be a con- 
stitutional prerogative of the legislative branch, 
not subject to judicial review or revision. 

By 1890, six justices of the 1877 Court, includ- 
ing Chief Justice Waite, had been replaced by 
others. The new Cort then clearly repudiated 
the opinion expressed by Chief Justice Waite in 
the Munn and Peik cases, in a holding which 
accorded with the views of Mr. Justice Field. 
Under these views, first embodied in a holding 
of this court in 1890, “due process” means no 
less than “reasonableness judicially determined.” 
In accordance with this elastic meaning which, 
in the words of Mr. Justice Holmes, makes the 
sky the limit of judicial power to declare legisla- 
tive acts unconstitutional, the conclusions of 


judges, substituted for those of legislatures, 
become a broad and varying standard of 
constitutionality. 


The doctrine which makes of “due process” an 
unlimited grant to courts to approve or reject 
policies selected by legislatures in accordance 
with the judges’ notion of reasonableness had its 
origin in connection with legislative attempts to 
fix the prices charged by public utilities. And in 
no field has it had more paralyzing effects. 

. The problem of rate making is for the ad- 
ministrative experts not the courts and .. . the 
ex post facto function previously performed by 
the courts should be reduced to the barest min- 
imum which is consistent with the statutory 
mandate for judicial review. That review should 
be as confined and restricted as the review, under 
similar statutes, of orders of other administrative 
agencies. 


Implications for the Public Schools 

The Public Utility Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Public School Business 
Officials, in the past three years, has attempted 
to explore the various possibilities for secur- 
ing reduced utilities costs to the public 
schools. In the survey of possibilities it was 
found that often the trail led to the railroad 
commission, the state courts, and finally to 
the United States Supreme Court. Although 
the California Railroad Commission, almost 
from its inception, established rate reduction 
orders on the basis of “historical cost” it has 
been forced to consider what the attitude of 
the supreme court might be on any specific 
rate reduction order. Judging from the lan- 
guage frequently used in formulating the rate 
orders it is reasonable to assume that greater 
reductions might have been ordered in some 
cases if the commission had not been deterred 
by thoughts of possible reversals in the United 
States Supreme Court. The utility commis- 
sion in any state will either be helped or 
hindered by the attitude of the United States 
Supreme Court. If the state utility commis- 
sion could be certain that its carefully con- 
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Save, Serve, Conserve. 
sidered rate reduction order would be sus- 
tained by the court, it could abandon the 
practice of allowing the utility company an 
amount more generous than justified by the 
“historical costs.” These increased utilities 
cost reductions to the general public would 
be shared proportionately by the public 
schools. 

It is believed that Federal Power Commis- 
sion v. Natural Gas Pipeline Company clari- 
fies and facilitates the work of state utility 
commissions. When times return to normal it 
is believed that utilities cost reductions will 
eventuate as a result of the opinion delivered 
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in this case. This conclusion is based upon 
the testimony of the three justices and upon 
the aftermath of the decision which resulted 
in the Federal Power Commission ordering the 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company to make 
$2,738,000 additional annual reductions. 

Justices Black, Douglas, and Murphy have 
appraised the Federal Power Commission y. 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company case as start- 
ing ‘‘a new chapter in the regulation of util. 
ities rates,’ and erasing “much which has 
been written in rate cases during the past 
half century.” These conclusions of the three 
justices seem to be justified. The following 
gains can be recorded as a result of this case: 
(1) “The Commission is now freed from the 
compulsion of admitting evidence on repro- 
duction cost or of giving weight to the ele. 
ment of ‘fair value’”; (2) “going concem 
value” need not be separately stated and ap. 
praised as such; (3) Justices Black, Douglas, 
and Murphy have placed themselves on rec. 
ord as to the scope of judicial review by 
stating their opposition to the courts concern- 
ing “themselves with any issues as to the 
economic merits of a rate base”; and (4) the 
three justices have also stated emphatically 
that “the consumer interest cannot be sub- 
jected to unreasonable rates in order simply 
that stockholders may earn dividends.” 

As a last word it may be recalled that state 
utility regulatory commission must have a 
high quality of public support — financial and 
moral —if they are to function effectively. 
The public will receive only the type of util- 
ity regulation which it earns and deserves. A 
better type of utility regulation is now pos- 
sible because the United States Supreme 
Court has started a new chapter in utilities 
regulation. The public should exploit this 
situation. 
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TEN DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDES 

1. Schools should develop in students an appreciation of the democratic way of 
life, and show its great superiority over the totalitarian pattern of government. 

2. Schools should teach students that the freedoms cherished by people of the 
democratic countries must be maintained. 

3. Schools should teach students that the democratic principles have been gained 
and retained only by constant vigilance, and sometimes only by bloodshed. 

4. Schools should teach students that even in a democratic society it sometimes 
becomes necessary for the government to exercise certain restrictions over 
its people. In exercising these controls, it must be made clear, however, that 
such action is taken only as a temporary measure in order to preserve the 


democratic way of life. 


5. Schools should teach students to be willing to make any reasonable sacrifice 
in the interest of preserving the larger and more fundamental principles of 


democratic government. 


6. Schools should teach students that they are going to need strong bodies and 
alert minds in the future, in order to meet the tremendous problems to be 


faced by their generation. 


7. Schools should emphasize to students that their opportunity for obtaining 
an education is now at hand, and that no one can tell when that opportunity 


may be gone. 


8. Schools should teach students that after the present war has been won by the 
democratic nations, it should be possible to extend and strengthen the demo- 
cratic principles throughout the world. It should be emphasized, however, that 
the reconstruction days following the war will be almost as trying and equally 
as challenging as has been the waging of the war. 

9. Individuals and groups should develop a strong sense of obligation for the faith- 
ful performance of civic and other duties. 

10. Individuals and groups should acquire a strong appreciation of the struggle, 
sacrifice, and desire for justice for all who have made democratic privileges 


possible.— John N. Andrews. 
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They Work While They 


C. L. Eskelson' and H. S. 


Out on the prairie lands of South Dakota, 
a program in vocational education and train- 
ing has been conducted for the past three 
years which may aid materially in solving the 
labor problem of the smaller communities 
during the present war emergency. 

This is a training program for students of 
the smaller high schools in the stores, offices, 
shops, and other business places of the com- 
munity. Starting as an experiment in two 
schools, Mobridge and McIntosh, S. Dak., 
five years ago, it has now developed into a 
full-time program. Through the assistance 
and cooperation of Mr. C. O. Gottschalk, 
state supervisor of trade and industrial educa- 
tion for South Dakota, and Mr. J. F. Hines, 
state superintendent of public instruction for 
South Dakota, four schools now employ a 
full-time co-ordinator who organizes, directs, 
and supervises the courses. In these four 
schools, McLaughlin (population 660); Mc- 
Intosh (population 626); Lemmon (popula- 
tion 1781); and Mobridge (population 3008) ; 
high school students, both boys and girls of 
the junior and 


senior classes, spend their 
mornings in the classroom receiving their 
academic work, and their afternoons work- 
ing under supervision in shops, stores, offices, 
and other business concerns. 

These students are paid for this work and 
they also receive high school credit for the 
work on the job as well as for the study of 
materials relating to their prospective trades 
or occupations. 

Beginning as a training experiment three 
years ago, this program is today developing 
into both a training and work program as 
these students fill in the gaps in labor caused 
by the draft, enlistments, and employment in 
the war industries. With the continued drain 
of man from every community for 
service in war and industry this is rapidly 
becoming a 
going to work 


power 


program of Young America 
Students employed on this program in many 
different occupations, 


stores (sales) : 


including clerking in 
working in garages (as auto 
mechanics, in sales departments. and on body 
and fender work): in clerical work in offices. 
as telegraph and telephone operators. printers, 
journalists. plumbers 
ators, beauticians 
grain elevators 


service-station oper- 


and in banks, lumberyards, 
and restaurants 
The purpose of the program is to train 
employable citizens and to provide some form 
of -vocational education and training for the 
great majority of high school students who 
do not plan to go to college or other higher 
institutions of learning 

Trade 


Sf hools 


were no answer is the 
smaller communities could not afford to have 
Co-ordinator of Trade ind = Industrie Mobridge 
>. Dak 
“Superintendent of Scho Mobridge. S. Dak 
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The printing office of the Mobridge Tribune is one of the cooperating 
business houses that is giving a high school student an opportunity 
to learn a useful trade. 


them. Then too, there was not enough demand 
for any one trade to warrant teaching it in 
class. Why not use the shops, stores, offices, 
and other business places of a community as 
training stations while the young people were 
still in school? Does the small community 
have enough trades and industries to warrant 
such an arrangement? Could the 
adequate training in these 
shops, and places of business? 


students 
receive stores 

This is the fourth year of this co-ordinated 
program, and results to date amply prove that 
the plan has been very successful. The stu- 
dents and businessmen who have cooperated 
are enthusiastic in their approval of the whole 
idea. It has given many students a good start 
at a profitable trade or business and has also 
given the students an enlightened insight into 
the various business affairs of a community 
It helps to bridge the gap between school and 
work, and establishes better relations between 
the school and businessmen. It has also helped 
many students to go on to complete their 
high school education through the combined 
efforts of the school and the students’ 
employers. 

Students on this program are 
work a 


required to 
week: 


work more than that, as most of the 


minimum of 20 hours each 
many 
students are available on Saturdays and other 


In addi- 


definite 


days when school is not in session 


tion, each student pursues a 
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fairly 


course of study of related information, 
mutually agreed upon by the employer, stu- 
dent, and co-ordinator. The co-ordinator holds 
regular classes which the students are required 
to attend, and here the co-ordinator is teacher, 
friend, counselor, and guide. Wherever possible 
students in the same or related trade or 
business meet in groups, permitting discussion 
and exchange of ideas and experiences. 

Each week the students turn in job sheets 
which list their work activities and hours 
for each day of the week. The co-ordinator 
also checks the students on the job, with the 
employers. At these conferences suggestions 
are made and definite action is taken to check 
and improve the students’ work. The students 
are required to observe and follow the rules 
and regulations of the particular business 
concern in which they are working, and are 
checked on their hours the same as any reg- 
ular employees. While still in school they are 
learning the fundamentals of working and 
keeping a job 

All students are placed on probation, the 
length of which varies with the difficulty of 
the job. Most students stay on the job where 
they are placed: very few changes are made 
after the first month or six weeks of school. 

Pay schedules vary, depending upon the 
difficulty of the job, the students’ output, 
and the value of his work to the emplover. 
Most students earn from four to five dollars 
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Upper left: the meat department of a local store is managed by a former 
trainee and affords an opportunity for a student to learn meat cutting 
and selling. Upper right: a popular shoe store cooperates by employing 
a student as junior salesman. Lower left: a garage employs a student 
as apprentice mechanic. Lower right: a student is learning 
gasoline service station work. 


per week; some have earned as much as 
eleven dollars per week. 

The selection of students for occupation 
training courses is a very important pari 
of the program. The success of any job- 
training program is measured by the results, 
and to obtain the best results great care must 
be exercised so that the right student is 
selected for the right job. 

In some schools considerable work is done 
in guidance and counseling, and students in 
those schools have a fairly definite idea of 
what they would like to do. As much informa- 
tion as possible is gathered concerning each 
student through school records, through 
interviews with the students, and _ then 
through contact with school officials and 
teachers. 

When a student enrolls for the occupation 
course, he or she is required to fill out a 
special blank calling for such information 
as the following: 


Name 

Date of birth 

Weight 

Height 

Physical condition 
Name of parents 
Occupation of parents 
Nationality 

Courses taken in school 
Subjects liked best 
Subjects liked least 
Hobbies 

Extracurricular activities 


Kinds of work done before 

Trade or work or business in which the student 
is particularly interested, and reasons why he 
is interested 

References 

On this blank the most important item 
is the particular kind of work in which the 
student is interested. The co-ordinator has a 
list of training stations available, and thus 
it becomes a matching process, that is, to 
place a student in a shop or place of business 
for which he has expressed a preference 

If more than one student is available for 
any particular training station, then all the 
applicants are asked to interview the employer 
or manager or foreman. In this way the 
employer can make the selection after inter- 
viewing each student and after conferring 
with the co-ordinator. 

The co-ordinator tries to give the employer 
as much information as possible concerning 
each student applying for placement, such as 
school attendance, grades, and desirable and 
undesirable characteristics as found by inter- 
views with school officials and teachers 

Sometimes the names of students available 
for any particular training station are given 
to the emplover and, if he knows these stu 
dents personally, he makes his selection with- 
out any interviews. This is probably a very 
good method in the smaller communities as it 
eliminates the usual dissatisfaction concern- 
ing competition 

Some students make their own selections by 
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consulting employers and asking to be placed 
on the program. If the arrangements 
mutually agreeable, such placements 
usually approved. 

The record to date shows that the majority 
of student learners remain on the job when 
they complete their high school education 
During the past year many of the boys have 
gone into the war industries, and many others 
are serving in the armed forces. In a great 
many instances the training they received on 
the job while in school has been utilized either 
in the war industries or in some specialized 
work in the armed forces. Students trained 
as cooks, bakers, and mechanics are continu- 
ing their work and training in the Army 
and Navy. 

Another illustration is that of four students 
trained in an electrical shop during the past 
three years, all of whom were given employ- 
ment in the electrical department of an air- 
craft company. Students trained in clerical 
work have also helped to fill the demand for 
trained typists, office workers, and _ stenog- 
raphers in the nation’s capital. 

Students on this program develop a greater 
sense of responsibility. This has been illus- 
trated in a number of instances, where the 
employer found himself suddenly short of 
help through the unavoidable absence of some 
of his regular employees, and the student 
learners were asked to fill in and work full 
time. In one case the employer was called to 
jury duty and left the student learner in 
charge. When the co-ordinator came to check 
with the employer, he was greeted by the 
apprentice who cheerfully said, “My boss is 
not here; I hope he stays away for a couple 
of weeks as I get paid extra for this.” In 
another instance a young apprentice in a one- 
man electrical shop took charge of the busi- 
ness for a period of several weeks while his 
employer was recovering from an attack of 
the “flu.” 

When the program was first inaugurated 
and businessmen were approached to co- 
operate, many of them exclaimed, “Why 
haven’t the high schools done this before?” 
Last spring, in one of the communities a 
member of the board of education interviewed 
the employers who were cooperating and in 
no instance did he find anyone opposed to 
the program. On the contrary, he found the 
great majority enthusiastically in favor of 
the arrangement, many of them stating that 
they considered the training comparable with 
the best instruction the high school was 
giving 

The program is an answer to youths who 
like to work with their hands. It provides 
training and experiences to discover abilities 
tendencies, and talents of the great majority 
of high school students whose formal educa- 
tion ends with the secondary school. It does 
not subtract from a high school education 
it adds to it. Those students on the program 
who do not continue in the work in which 
they were trained have received training and 
education on the job which may prove just 
as valuable as any of the academic subjects 
studied in high school 
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Recommended School Fire 
Insurance Procedure s.c. joyner 


A. Place Responsibility for Handling 

the School District's Insurance 

The first desirable steps in handling the 
school district's insurance program are to 
establish a general plan governing the pur- 
chase of insurance and to appoint one official 
to handle the entire program. This person 
should be held responsible for the administra- 
tion of the insurance plan and see that pro- 
tection in proper amounts is secured to con- 
form to approved policies and procedures. In 
the event of loss, he would be empowered to 
conduct the loss adjustment with the carriers 
involved, although the final approval of the 
adjustment would be retained by the board 
of education. 

Methods or practices of handling insurance 
vary a great deal. There are school districts 
in which: 

1. The board of education as a whole, or 
a committee of the board, handles and dis- 
tributes the insurance. 

2. The superintendent, business manager, 
or other school official is held responsible for 
the function. 

3. Authority has been given to an insurance 
adviser, usually a local insurance agent or 
broker, who receives a larger proportion of 
the premiums in return for his services. 

4. A local agents’ association, as a unit, 
handles all of the fire insurance for the dis- 
trict. This method, known as the “Oakland 
Plan,” is used quite widely. Under the plan 
the distribution of commissions is made by 
the local association to its members. Member- 
ship in the local unit is open to all representa- 
tive agents 


Acceptable Methods 


Methods 2, 3, and 4 are acceptable methods 
and anyone might well receive serious con- 
sideration. The second plan is the most de- 
sirable practice. This plan will enable a school 
district to purchase intelligently planned “in- 
surance protection” rather than a collection 
of unrelated policies. Under it, insurance 
agents and brokers have only one person to 
contact to get information regarding coverage 
and policies. 

Under any circumstances, the plan adopted 
should provide for the school district to re- 
tain control and administration of the pro- 
gram, particularly as to type, amount, and 
form of coverage, and the allocation plan for 
distributing the insurance to companies and 
agents. If an insurance adviser or a local 
agent’s association handles the program, such 
adviser or association would provide technical 
assistance in handling the details of the pro- 
gram in accordance with the procedures and 
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policies set up by the school district, such as 
securing the insurance policies, checking cov- 
erage forms and endorsements, and distribut- 
ing commissions. Many companies maintain 
competent, technical engineering staffs and 
are willing to survey or review the entire 
school district insurance coverage. Such help 
can easily be obtained through the insurance 
agents’ association or, if none, through one of 
the local agencies. 


B. Determine Insurable Values 

It is important to have reliable insurable 
values to avoid over or under insurance. In 
a previous article it was pointed out that 
there are three methods commonly used to 
obtain replacement values: 

1. Actual costs of building, equipment, and 
supplies. 


2. Appraisal by a reliable appraisal 
company. 
3. Estimates by reliable contractor or 


architect. 

A fourth might be added under which the 
values would be established by school district 
engineers or officials. 

If the school district can afford it, the sec- 
ond plan is the surest and best. Regardless of 
the method used, the value of noninsurable 
items must first be subtracted from the re- 
placement cost and depreciation, then re- 
moved to obtain the 100 per cent insurable 
value figure. Depreciation rates and building 
index figures which reflect fluctuations in la- 
bor and material costs will enable a district 
which has had a good appraisal to maintain 
acceptable values for a number of years. 


C. Select Type and Term of Coverage 

The method of insuring school district 
property must next be determined. It is sug- 
gested that the school district study the meth- 
ods of insuring as to buildings and contents 
and as to location to be sure which is best 
suited to its risks. Particular attention should 
be given to the advantages and disadvantages 
of the average clause method of insuring 
property and to the differences in blanket in- 
surance on each site as compared to blanket 
protection covering all locations. 

Generally, it is more economical to pur- 
chase the long-term insurance such as the 
5-year policies. If on a 5-year basis, one fifth 
of the insurance should expire each year and 
at one time during the year. When this is 
done the large amount of the annual book- 
keeping, coverage figures, and premium costs 
will be completed for the year. 

D. Determine the Form of Coverage 

Obtaining the broadest form of coverage is 
of primary importance. The various fire in- 
surance clause coverages available should be 
studied, clause by clause, to select the cov- 
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erages desired and to fully understand the 
terms of the insurance contract. It is sug- 
gested that school officials go over these cov- 
erages carefully with a local insurance man 
or with a company special agent to be sure 
that the most recent available improvements 
in policy coverage are included. The final 
form should then be presented to the Board 
of Fire Underwriters for approval. When 
printed, it is attached to, and becomes a part 
of, the regular fire insurance policy. The con- 
tents of such a form supersede the terms of 
any conflicting clauses in the 
policy” form. 


E. Check Rates to Get Every Credit 
Possible 

Rates between two risks or between school 
districts cannot be compared unless both have 
the same type of, building construction and 
fire protection, identical policy forms, and 
carry the same percentage of coverage. All 
premiums are computed from special basic 
rates to which are added debits and credits 
according to the presence or lack of hazards. 
Rating, therefore, becomes an_ individual 
building problem and it is recommended that 
the actual rating sheets used by the Board of 
Fire Underwriters in establishing these rates 
be checked periodically to be sure that every 
credit to which the school district is entitled 
is obtained. 


“standard 


F. Select Reliable Insurance Companies 
in Which to Place the Insurance 

Naturally, the first interest of a school dis- 
trict, when considering the selection of its in- 
surance carrier, is the ability of the company 
to pay a loss when fire occurs. Security will 
always be a complex subject which usually 
must be left to the judgment of the pur- 
chaser. Considerable material was given in a 
previous article which should assist districts in 
establishing satisfactory minimum standards. 


G. Set Up an Objective and Fair Plan 
for Distributing School Insurance to 
Local Agents and Brokers 

It is important to remember that an equal 
distribution of premiums or commissions to 
all agents is the easiest method of all, and 
under this plan it is only necessary to deter- 
mine the minimum standards each agent must 
meet to be eligible to write school insurance. 
If some agents are to get more than others, 
there should be some objective basis for de- 
termining the amount each is to receive. 

As pointed out in a previous article, it is a 
good policy to consult the local agents’ asso- 
ciation or local insurance representatives re- 
garding any proposed plan to see if improve- 
ments can be made. Any equitable plan can 
always be defended to the majority of agents 
and brokers. 
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Basic records for a sound insurance program. The 
No. 2 may be printed on 8 by 11 inch loose-leaf sheets. 


H. Keep Adequate Records 

Any system of records should be adequate 
to give quick, reliable information when 
needed and should be simple enough that it 
can be economically maintained. Records of 
all properties should be maintained on a uni- 
form basis in one place so that it is relatively 
easy at any time to check up on a structure 
and spot any changes or additions 

It is recommended that the minimum 
records to be kept by a school district should 
be two 5 by 8 cards for each building. The 
form side of Card 1 gives basic original data 
regarding building and contents, how and 
when the values were established, and the 
appraiser. Once completed, this side of the 
card need not be changed until there is a 
complete new appraisal 

The reverse side of Card 1 provides for 
insurable value figures and for a small plot 
plan showing location of the building on the 
site and the main over-all dimensions. The 
card is designed so that fluctuations in insur- 
able values may be recorded for a number 
of years. Additions or demolitions can be 
easily shown on the plot plan, together with 
the date that such a change was made 

It should be noted that the insurable value 
figures on the back of Card No. 1 are based 
upon the percentage of coverage carried by 
the school district. If desired, information re- 
garding any unusual change in figures can be 
typed immediately below the latest insurable 
values. 

The second card is a record of the insur- 
ance carried. It is designed to give informa- 
tion according to the building being covered. 
By use of other cards, cross reference can 
easily be made to give data according to the 
agents, brokers, or companies on the line. 
The items are so arranged that changes can 
easily be recorded and the card used for a 
number of years. 

If there is one expiration date a year for 
all school insurance, posting of data on these 
cards need only be done once a year. Un- 
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usual changes in insurable values, of course, 
should be recorded at once so that informa- 
tion on the cards is always up to date. 


|. Adjustment of Fire Loss 

When a loss occurs the insurance policy re- 
quires a detailed quantity analysis type of 
estimate of the cost of repair or replacement 
Quantities must be verified and priced at 
costs prevailing on the date of the loss. Items 
of total loss are subject to deduction of ac- 
crued depreciation but repair items will be 
paid for at full costs unless there is a better- 
ment added in the repair. While policy pro- 
visions naturally vary according to states the 
following represents the general practice to be 
followed in case of a fire 

When a loss occurs the school district, in 
order to collect the loss under the policy, 
should proceed along the following lines: 

1. Immediately give written notice of the 
loss to the company. 

2. Protect the property from further 
damage 

3. Separate the damaged and undamaged 
personal property and put it in good order 
for checking. 

4. Make a complete inventory giving, in as 
much detail as possible, the quantity and cost 
of each article and amount claimed thereon. 

5. Within sixty days after commencement 
of the fire, the school district must submit to 
the company at its main office, a preliminary 
proof of loss which is a written statement 
signed and sworn to before a notary and 
setting forth the following: 

a) The school district’s knowledge and be- 
lief as to the origin of the fire. 

b) The interest of the school district and 
of all others in the property. 

c) The actual cash value of the different 
articles and properties and the amount of loss 
thereon 

d) Any encumbrances on the property 

e) Statement of description, schedules, and 
amounts of any other insurance covering any 
of the property 





original record cards measure 5 by 8 inches. Card 


f) Changes in title, use, occupation, loca- 
tion, or possession of the property. 

g) By whom and for what purpose the 
property was occupied 

In the event the preliminary proof of loss 
is defective, the company must notify the 
school district within five days after its re- 
ceipt and must specific illy state the alleged 
defects and request that they be remedied 
by verified amendments. The school district 
is allowed ten days to submit the amendments 
or, if unable to do so, to present to the com- 
pany an affidavit that it is unable to comply 
with the request 

6. The school district must furnish, if re- 
quired, in so far as possible, verified plans 
and specifications of any buildings, fixtures 
or machines destroyed or damaged 

7. Exhibit to any person, designated in 
writing by the company, all that remains of 
the property after the fire. 

8. Submit to examination under oath, as 
often as required, and subscribe to testimony 
so given 

9. Produce for examination all books of 
accounts, bills, invoices, and vouchers, and 
permit extracts and copies to be made. 


Inventory the Important Record 

The company shall be deemed to have 
assented to the amount of loss claimed in 
the preliminary proof of loss, if within twenty 
days from the receipt of the proof of loss 
and any amendments requested, the company 
has not notified the school district in writing 
of its partial or total disagreement of the 
amount claimed. In the event of a disagree- 
ment, and, if within ten days the district and 
the company cannot agree, the company shall 
demand an appraisement and each party must 
appoint an appraiser who in turn will select 
a third party or umpire and the determina- 
tion of any two of these three shall determine 
the amount of the loss 

While the foregoing seems to indicate a 
great amount of detail, the only difficult pro- 
cedure is the preparation of the loss inventory 
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Consumers All: Their Education 
Alice R. Zerbola’ 


Sugar, coffee, gasoline, tires, and canned 
goods are rationed; meat will soon be added 
to the list. What after that? In the days 
ahead there are certain to be more and 
greater problems for the consumer. How is 
your school preparing its students to meet 
these problems? The children in your school 
are already consumers on a small scale. They 
will soon be the adult consumers of your 
community. What help are you giving that 
will enable them to be wise spenders in these 
times when carefully planned purchases are 
a necessity? Will your students be trained to 
secure the best possible food, clothing, shelter, 
recreation, education, and health service for 
their limited incomes? Such consumer train- 
ing or consumer education is a necessary part 
of any school curriculum 

Consumer education has now become an 
accepted objective in all modern schools, yet 
there seems to exist some contusion as to 
what we ought to be doing and when and 
how we ought to be doing it. The following 
questions seem to give the most difficulty: 
What should be taught? When? How? With 
what materials? With what 
business ? 


relation to 


Since most administrators and teachers are 
too busy to read the vast body of literature 
in the field, the writer has attempted to 
analyze the more significant pronouncements 
among this body of literature for the pur- 
pose of formulating definitive criteria which 
will be of practical help to practicing school 
people. As implied above the criteria are di- 
vided into five sections: What should be 
taught in consumer education? When should 
consumer education be taught? How should 
consumer education be taught? With what 
materials should consumer education be 
taught? With what relation to _ business 
should consumer education be taught? 

Before enumerating the criteria perhaps it 
might be well to pause here to answer the 
question which many principals and teachers 
are asking, “Just what do you mean by con- 
sumer education?” There are as many differ- 
ent interpretations as there are users of the 
term. The very comprehensive definition and 
analysis of goals which was adopted by the 
Institute for Consumer Education furnishes 
an excellent basis for the building of criteria 
for a functional program of consumer edu- 
cation. It states, “Consumer education is de- 
velopment in attaining the maximum indi- 
vidual and group satisfaction for time, effort, 
and money expended. We hold that consumer 
education thus defined will increase the effi- 
ciency of the system of free enterprise and 
will have a beneficial effect on a public eco- 
nomic policy. The individual development for 
the ends in view can take place through 
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a) A realistic comprehension of one’s own 
personality and position in life. 

b) An intelligent understanding of the work- 
ings of the economic order 

c) A consciously trained ability to analyze 
and appraise accurately the competitive claims 
for goods and services offered as necessities, com 
forts, or luxuries,’’? 


What Should Be Taught in Consumer 
Education? 

There are two bases upon which the con- 
tent of any consumer education program 
should be selected. First, whatever is to be 
taught should be adapted to the type of com- 
munity in which the students live and the 
income levels of their parents in order that 
the program may have practical value. Sec- 
ond, the selection of subject matter should 
be guided by the desire to solve the personal 
and community problems of the students 
since it is these problems which make the 
consumer education program a necessity. The 
importance of selecting content on the basis 
of these two standards is stressed in the re- 
port of the Conference on Consumer Educa 
tion in Secondary Schools which asserts, 
“The type of consumer education suitable for 
urban pupils may not be appropriate for 
pupils in rural areas. The task for consumer 
education is to fill in gaps in knowledge and 
give both rural and urban pupils a realiza- 
tion and understanding of the interrelated 
problems affecting consumer education 
There may be divergences and conflicts be 
tween consumer concepts and standards of 
living as taught in the school and as taught 
and observed in the home. This divergence 
emphasizes the necessity of teachers being 
familiar with the home conditions of their 
pupils and with family standards of living 
It emphasizes, further, the necessity of mak- 
ing provision for helping pupils with indi 
vidual problems as well as providing for 
group activity.” 

With these two guideposts in mind, infor- 
mation should be provided in the following 
major areas of need: There should be some 
specific training in the making of expendi- 
tures for food, clothing, shelter, recreation, 
health, education, and savings. This training 
is a necessity if your students are to become 
wise users of our limited consumer goods. 
Of primary importance also would be train- 
ing in careful choosing and deliberate planning 
for the satisfaction of personal wants. The 
present scarcity of consumer goods makes 
this type of preparation essential. In addition, 
criteria should be developed as a basis for 
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the selection of the best grades and brands 
of goods. Such practical measures are impor- 
tant if the consumer is to get the best quality 
and quantity for his money. 

How many of your students are now trying 
to acquire that golden hair, slim figure, velvet 
complexion, or sparkling teeth so glowingly 
described in the magazines and newspapers 
which they read at home and in the school 
library? Of more serious impact is the ques- 
tion: How many of your students are “see- 
ing perfectly without glasses” because of the 
advice given in some fake doctor’s blatant 
advertisement? It is obvious that a functional 
program of consumer education should equip 
the students with a means of evaluating the 
techniques of advertising. In this connection 
the need for forthright guidance against false 
advertising is stressed in Dr. Warne’s state- 
ment that, “Educators demand a type of 
consumer education that will fearlessly ap- 
praise the competing claims of advertised 
goods.’’* 

Probably more important than any of the 
above mentioned would be the development 
of a standard of values. On his allowance of 
fifty cents a week should Johnny buy candy 
—or the notebook that he needs? On his 
salary of $25 a week will he buy a $1,000 car 
on the installment plan—or will he have 
his teeth fixed and pay the doctor’s bill? It 
is in the development of a standard of values 
which will aid the individual in making such 
decisions that the real merit of consumer 
education as such is found. 

Any program of consumer education should 
provide a minimum of technical knowledge” 
about commodities but, more important, it 
should include a comprehensive account of 
the sources to which the consumer may turn 
for further information of this kind. The 
facilities of the United States government 
agencies such as the Consumer Council Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Consumer Division of the OPA, the Bureau 
of Standards, and many others are available 
to the consumer and will furnish him with 
excellent factual materials. Do your students 
use the free Consumer Guide which is pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture? The 
OPA Consumer Bulletins? Why not? Aids to 
the consumer are also supplied by profes- 
sional agencies such as the American Medical 
Association and the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, these should be familiar to your stu- 
dents. Information about private testing agen- 
cies should be presented and made usable. it 
is through a knowledge of these sourtes of 
reliable information that the intelligent con- 
sumer is able to plan his expenditures wisely. 

Not only shpuld this functional program of 
consumer education provide information as 
to sources of consumer services and informa- 
tion, it should also aim to develop a sensi- 
tivity on the part of the individual to his 
social responsibilities as a consumer. The 
student as a consumer should be helped to 
recognize the effectiveness of collective action 
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in dealing with certain types of consumer 
problems. ,He should be made aware of his 
responsibility for the working conditions un- 
der which his purchases are produced and 
distributed. He should understand the need 
for intelligent participation in pressure groups 
seeking legislative control and regulation of 
undesirable business practices. He should also 
understand the need for intelligent participa- 
tion in consumer organizations. Thus equipped 
with an understanding of his responsibilities 
the student is better prepared to perform as 
an intelligent consumer. 

In addition to providing training in the 
making of personal purchases the consumer 
education program should also aim to develop 
an understanding of the significance of public 
expenditures. With the increase of govern- 
ment planning and spending, a well-informed 
citizenry is more necessary than ever before. 


When Should Consumer Subjects 
Be Taught? 

To be effective in any school and in the 
life of the community the consumer educa- 
tion program should start in early childhood 
and be continuous throughout the school pro- 
gram and adulthood. Not only should it be 
continuous, it should be a part of the core 
curriculum and should be a requirement for 
all students. The necessity for a continuous 
program of consumer education is emphasized 
in all the literature of the field. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission makes the follow- 
ing statement: “Consumer education is a uni- 
versal need; it should be provided for all 
through the schools and not left to accidental 
learning.”® Ella Johnson in the Journal of 
Home Economics says, “All students, boys 
and girls, need consumer education. As con- 
sumer problems of the individual vary with 
his development, study of them should be 
included in the education program from early 
childhood through adulthood.”® Thus it is 
apparent that a definitely planned program 
to meet consumer needs is necessary at all 
states of school life. 


How Should Consumer Education 
Be Taught? 

If consumer education is to be truly func- 
tional, it should be planned cooperatively on 
a school wide basis with the students and 
teachers participating in the planning. Who 
could know better than the students and 
teachers what their problems and needs are? 
The combined efforts of students, teachers, 
and administrators will undoubtedly result in 
a more efficient plan than could be produced 
by any one of these groups working alone. 

Granted that a program of consumer edu- 
cation can be built cooperatively, it should 
also be taught in accordance with the other 
principles of modern education. This means 
that the teacher must use a variety of meth- 
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ods through which the students may learn to 
deal with real consumer problems. Consumer 
education should provide a wealth of oppor- 
tunities for students to carry out special 
projects, take field trips, prepare exhibits, 
operate testing laboratories, organize con- 
sumer clubs, and conduct consumer clinics 
and workshops. The methods used in teach- 
ing consumer education should be determined 
by the needs and interests of the pupils and 
not by rigid adherence to a predetermined 
outline or textbook. 


With What Materials Should Consumer 
Education Be Taught? 

A primary requisite for the selection of ma- 
terials for consumer education is that the ma- 
terials should be challenging to each student 
at his age and intellectual level and should 
meet the individual and social needs of the 
students. Certainly the materials should con- 
tain up-to-date factual information backed 
by reliable authority. Not to be overlooked 
is the importance of organizing and clearly 
presenting the materials so that they are 
meaningful and of practical value to the stu- 
dents. There are now many fine textbooks in 
the field of consumer education. While all 
are not uniformly good, some of them deal 
with most, if not all, of the necessary topics. 
In addition to these textbook materials there 
are excellent motion pictures which may be 
rented for classroom use. Excellent reliable 
sources of information on materials are also 
provided in the Consumer Movement’ and 
in Monograph 50 of the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company.® Both of these references 
supply comprehensive lists of government, 
professional, and private consumer agencies 
and the services available from these sources. 
Care must be taken in adapting such materials 
to the level of the pupils’ abilities and 
interests. 


Relation of Consumer Education 
to Business 

What is taught should be determined by 
duly constituted educational authorities and 
not by any given pressure group or groups. 
It is as much a task of consumer education 
to keep the honest merchant in business as 
it is to secure the regulation and elimination 
of undesirable business practices. Consumer 
education should encourage fair business prac- 
tices through cooperation with business and 
consumer agencies working toward that end. 
However, freedom from the influence of pres- 
sure groups must be maintained, for as James 
Mendenhall says, “The activities of some 
groups constitute a threat to the development 
of fhe independent, sincere, and constructive 
program of consumer education in schools 
and colleges.”® To make consumer education 
of real value to the students and members of 


*Sorenson, Helen, The Consumer Movement (New York 
Harper Brothers, 1941), Appendix 
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your community, the competitive claims of 
advertised goods should be fearlessly ap. 
praised. The program should also help to 
build an attitude of cooperation between 
businessmen and consumers in order to aid 
in the development and continuance of fair 
practices, standard labeling, testing services. 
and informative advertising. 

These criteria will perhaps evoke dissent 
in some quarters. However, if the primary 
purposes of consumer education are kept in 
mind: (1) that of aiding the consumer in the 
attainment of the maximum individual and 
group satisfaction for time, effort, and money 
expended; and (2) that of keeping honest 
merchants honest —the validity and practi- 
cality of all the criteria given will be self- 
evident. 

—_—_--—------@ 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE: 
ITS SCOPE AND IMPORTANCE 


Kenneth L. Heaton’ 


Civilian protection is an organized effort of 
citizens throughout the country to prepare them- 
selves for effective action in case of enemy attack, 
and if possible, to make the probable outcome of 
direct enemy action seem so unprofitable that it 
will not be attempted. Civilian protection as ap- 
plied to the schools is concerned with the protec- 
tion of children, teachers, and school property. 

The one most important responsibility of school 
authorities is the selection of shelters for children 
and staff. To achieve this end satisfactorily it 
must be recognized that each individual school 
may present a separate problem of planning. 

The most important element in _ planning 
shelters for the children of a particular building 
is the time factor. Two important questions must 
be answered: How much time will be available 
to get the children to a shelter? How much time 
does it take for children to reach the nearest 
adequate shelter? 

The neighborhood hazards represent a second 
element in planning. These include nearness to in- 
dustrial targets which may attract enemy action, 
nearness to property of inflammable construction, 
proximity to such landmarks as hills, tunnels, 
rivers, and bridges. All are important in differen- 
tiating between schools from which children 
should be sent home, and schools in which chil- 
dren should remain during a raid. 

School buildings themselves differ from one 
another in the hazards they present. They differ 
in type of construction, in number and safety of 
stairways, in amount of glass used in construc- 
tion, in the presence of chemical laboratories, and 
other special hazards. Quite apart from the build- 
ing and its location is the problem of providing 
safe transportation for children who travel to and 
from home in schoo] buses which also may be the 
objects of enemy action. 

These and many other factors call for: (1) a 
careful study by technically capable persons of 
each school building and the surrounding neigh- 
borhood; (2) the planning of shelters near school 
buildings and along transportation routes; (3) 
cooperation with parents in the laying of plans; 
(4) training of teachers, bus drivers, and other 
school employees in the duties they are to per- 
form if an emergency arises; (5) frequent drill 
until a plan of action becomes habitual to all 
children. 


1Abstract of a paper prepared for the 1943 canceled 
convention of the AASA. The author is on the staff of 
the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. ‘ 
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General Exterior, Longfellow Elementary School, Waterloo, lowa. — Mortimer B. Cleveland, 
Architect, Waterloo, lowa. 


Longfellow School: Complementary Accounts 


Jack M. Logan and Mortimer B. Cleveland 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S ACCOUNT It seemed important to us that children ment as possible. Therefore, we planned a 
Jack M. Logan’ leaving home to enter school for the first unit of the building especially for the begin- 


time should have as attractive an environ- ning and first-grade children. The building 
Longfellow school is the result of the 


combined planning of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendent of schools, super- 
intendent of buildings, and architect. The 
architect was willing to take the time in 
conferences to understand the philosophy of 
the people who were to work in the building, 
and then designed a building to fit that 
philosophy. As a result, after two years of use 
the teachers feel that the building contains 
most of the physical features which facilitate 
a modern educational program —space to 
move about without disturbing others, space 
to work on individual and group projects, 
provision for group conferences, and for 
creative activities, storage space, bulletin 
boards, exhibit cases, etc. 

The general plan provides for an admin- 
istrative unit near the main entrance; a play 
unit with its stage and separate entrances; 
a wing for the kindergarten and first-grade 
units; classrooms for lower elementary grades 
with separate playground entrances; and 
specialized rooms for the upper elementary 
grades in the second story. The building has 
a capacity of seven hundred pupils 





‘Superintendent of Schools, Waterloo, Towa Main Entrance, Longfellow Elementary School, Waterloo, lowa. 








k 





Longfellow Elementary School, Waterloo, lowa. 
Architect, Waterloo, lowa. 


enrollment justified two kindergartens and two 
first-grade rooms, and these are set off by 
themselves in a separate wing. The younger 
children enter from their own playground, 
through a doorway opening into an inviting 
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lobby around which the rooms are grouped 
To one side is a low wall fountain backed 
with “Mother Goose” tile and opening from 
it are its own separate toilets 

The kindergarten rooms are side by side, 


ACR, 


informality is the characteristic of the arrangement of all classrooms 
in the Longfellow Elementary School. The first-grade room illustrated 
is ample in size to permit of free movement and group activities. 
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NDERGARDEN 


Mortimer B. Cleveland, 


with storage closet between. Each room has 
a work center with bench, tools, a long low 
sink and lockers for storage of work materials 
Low bulletin boards and blackboards, unusual 
display shelves, window seats, alcoves and fish- 
ponds, and colorful linoleum-covered tables 
of varied sizes and shapes invite the child to 
come in and make himself at home. The first- 
grade rooms are similar in 
equipment. 

The remaining primary grades, the second 
and third, flank the long first-floor hall, with 
separate entrances from the playground. Under 
the windows in each room are _ individual 
lockers for storage of the children’s materials 
and in recesses are sinks, storage cabinets, and 
display cases. Tables are similar to those 
in the kindergarten unit. Adjoining each class- 
room, and closed off by a glazed partition, is 
a group room with workbench and tools. Here 
group conferences and activities are carried 
on under the supervision of the teacher with- 
out disturbance to those in the main room 

The upper elementary grades are housed in 
the second story. These grades are organized 
into four cooperative departments. The Eng- 
lish-Science Department is housed in adjoin- 
ing rooms with a study room between. Here 
are reference books common to both groups; 
year books, encyclopedias, science equipment, 
and picture materials. Tables and chairs invite 
groups to use the room for planning, confer- 
ences, and research. The Social Studies rooms 
are similar in plan, the study room having 
maps, globes, visual aids, etc. The Tool Sub- 
jects Department is also on the same general 
plan. 

The Enrichment Department, comprising 
the subjects of art, music, children’s literature 
and physical education, has : 


design and 


more diversified 
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Upper left: the library has low bookcases, comfortable reading tables and chairs, and sound-absorbing floors 

and ceiling. Upper right: a second-grade room takes advantage of the comfortable character of the furniture. 

Lower left: the most widely used room in the building is the small auditorium. Lower right: the play-room serves 
not merely for gymnasium and play purposes but also for major community and school gatherings. 


room setup than other departments. Art has literature is provided for in a library, and 
a large room with the usual equipment and physical edueation in a large playroom. Ref- 


facilities. Music has a small room for individ- erence to the plans will clearly indicate the 
ual practice; group and ensemble music is placing, functions, and use of these rooms 
provided for in a small auditorium. Children’s One of these specialized rooms, the library, 


is located near the main entrance, for year- 
round use. The room is particularly attractive 
with its supply of books in low open shelves 
ranged around the room. The floor on one 
end is raised two steps and is used as a stage 





Longfellow Elementary School, Waterloo, lowa. — Mortimer B. Cleveland, 
Architect, Waterloo, lowa. 
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The kindergarten is the brightest, happiest room in the 
Longfellow Elementary School. 


for informal class or group dramatizations of 
much loved stories. The room encourages a 
real liking for good literature by its invitation 
to informal discussion, dramatization, and 
nooks in which to read. 

One other room distinguishes the Long- 
fellow school. This is the little theater — an 
auditorium seating 150, built for children and 
one of the most used rooms in the building 
The formality of the usual stage-auditorium 
atmosphere is softened by the two low broad 
steps extending the entire length of the low 
circular stage. The seats are long, low pews 
arranged on the amphitheater plan, the front 
pews low, varying in height as they extend 
up the ramped floor to the back. The color 
scheme is in gray, deep rose, and blue, the 
stage curtain gray with red swans in full 
flight. It is a joyous place for the child to 
have his first auditorium experiences. 


THE ARCHITECT'S ACCOUNT 
Mortimer B. Cleveland, A.1.A.° 


Longfellow school was built in 1939 as a 
Public Works project. The site is reclaimed 
ground, the building being supported on a 
system of concrete piling. The over-all size is 
300 by 80 feet. The street frontages are 
developed in lawns which have been planted 
with evergreens at the entrances and with 
deciduous shrubs and small trees, since then 
the accompanying photographs were taken 
The main play terraces and hard-surfaced 
playgrounds are to the east and south and 
are not shown in the photographs. They are 
to be enclosed with heavy plantings of trees 
and shrubs indigenous to this locality. 

The exterior is of the simplest possible 
design, developed from the plan and depend- 
ing upon mass and color for interest. The 
facing is of cream-pink brick with Kasota 
stone trim. The main entrance and 


stair 


*Architect, Waterloo, Towa 


tower is faced with Cold Spring rainbow 
granite selected for large highly figured units. 
All outside entrances are of steel with project- 
ing stainless steel marquees. The construction 
is of reinforced concrete. Steel sash are used 
throughout except in stair towers and in the 
end walls of the playroom, where glass blocks 
are used. 

The interior treatment is as simple as the 
exterior, with emphasis on variation in color 
and design. The walls are plastered, except 
in the playroom where they are of structural 
tile. The ceilings are of acoustical materials 
throughout. The floors in all circulation spaces, 
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staircases, and toilets are cream and pink 
terrazzo with white. metal division Strips. 
Classroom floors are of maple and floors of 
special rooms are covered with varicolored 
linoleum. The interior trim has been held to 
a minimum. The trim, doors, built-in cabinets. 
and movable furniture, much of it of special 
design, is white oak stained a very light gray- 
green and waxed. In order to avoid monotony 
each of the long corridors and their terminat- 
ing end lobbies have different treatments jn 
both color and design. The exits from these 
corridors to their stair halls are of stee] 
painted in entirely different colors to contrasi 
with the adjacent walls. 

The building is heated with a thermostati- 
cally controlled, washed-air ventilating system. 
arranged in four zones, providing ; fresh 
warmed air to each room. Direct radiation 
is used only in vestibules. Each toilet room 
and the playroom have exhaust-air systems 

The construction cost, including built-in 
cabinets, much of the special movable furni- 
ture, and architects’ fees was $335,000. The 
cubic contents are approximately 1,250,000 
cubic feet. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT DETAILS 


Longfellow Elementary School, Waterloo, lowa 
Exterior, pressed brick and Kasota stone 
Roof construction, 5-ply tar and gravel 
Windows, steel sash 
Weatherstripping, Chamberlin 
Floors, classroom and gymnasium, maple; 

linoleum; toilet rooms, terrazzo 


auditorium 


Boilers, Kewanee 

Stokers, Link-Belt 

Temperature control, Minneapolis-Hone ywe 
Program clocks, Standard Ele Time 
Flush valves, Sloan 

Blackboards, natural slate 

Lockers, All-Steel Equip Co 

Seating, American 

Kindergarten chairs, Beckley-Card 
Library tables, Beckley-Cardy 


WHY EXERCISE? 


W. K. Streit’ 


An eminent physiologist states: “The benefit 
of muscular work cannot be overestimated 
Exercise is necessary for healthy existence, it 
is a physiologic need of a primitive kind which 
cannot be safely eliminated by civilization.” 
If this is true for civilization in time of peace, 
how much more important it becomes for 
civilization in time of war. It might be well 
for us to recall that long before the all-out 
effort for conquest and aggression on the part 
of the German, Italian, and Japanese nations 
there was planned and carried out a period of 
at least ten years of intensive physical train- 
ing of the youth of these countries 

The right kind and 
education develops 


amount of physical 


organic power, vitality, 
other factors 


which influence physical fitness, chief among 


stamina, and vigor. There are 


1Director of 
Schools 


Physical Education, Cincinnati Public 


which are sleep, rest, diet, and the avoidance 
of infections, but vigorous physical activity 
is the sole source of organic power. 

Too many of our young men and women 
show evidence of the loss of organic power by 
(1) early fatigue under a normal demand of 
muscular effort, (2) muscular inefficiency 
which is reflected in poor motor skills, low 
degree of strength, and lack of endurance, and 
(3) susceptibility to minor infections. The 
basis of all physical education is the adequate 
training and developing of the body itself 
Many of the defects revealed by the Selective 
Service undoubtedly are the 
effect of a mode of life not conducive to the 
best form of physical development. Adequate 
physical exercise might have prevented many 
of the physical defects disclosed by these 
examinations. There is a pressing need for @ 


examinations 


renewed emphasis on “physical training” and 


“exercise 
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General School-Plant Maintenance 


Policies During Wartime 
Walter M. Nugent’ 


The problem faced throughout the past 
decade by those responsible for providing 
and maintaining adequate school buildings 
have been many and varied. The problems of 
the immediate future, however, challenge all 
of the technical knowledge, experience, and 
ingenuity that can be mustered. The ob- 
solescence of school buildings, many of which 
have had only a minimum of repair during 
the past lean years, combined with an un- 
precedented heavy use, contributes greatly 
to the seriousness of the problems. In this 
position we are faced with much the same 
task as that described in a British ARP pub- 
lication entitled “Milking in the Blackout,” 
“the task of groping toward an invisible cow 
and guiding the milk to an invisible bucket.” 

There are certain basic concepts which 
underlie the establishment of a general main- 
tenance policy during wartime which perhaps 
are generally applicable to all school systems. 
Such policy must, of course, be logically and 
carefully planned to avoid reducing effective- 
ness and resulting in ultimate losses consider- 
ably beyond the temporary benefits. Such 
concepts may be classified as preventive and 
conservative. One phase of preventive main- 
tenance is the marshaling of the psychological 
forces to combat the increase of vandalism 
and irresponsibility directly traceable to the 
tension and exigencies of the times. With the 
cooperation of the principals, teachers, and 
janitorial personnel we can do much to instill 
into youth its patriotic duty to preserve and 
protect school properties and equipment and 
thus prolong its life. Police protection, now 
taxed to the utmost, may not be able to give 
as efficient service; precautions in the form 
of providing volunteer guards and watchmen 
and controlling visitors to school buildings 
will, therefore, be necessary. 


Close Unneeded Rooms 


It is the duty of those responsible for the 
use of school buildings to see to it that every 


square foot of space is utilized to best ad-. 


vantage. Rooms that are not economically 
used should be closed to save heat and clean- 
ing services. In Rochester, we have closed over 
one hundred such rooms because of shrinkage 
in school population. The annual saving is ap- 
proximately $40 for each room. In some cases 
it may be necessary to close entire buildings. 
Consideration should also be given to trans- 
ferring equipment and materials from one 
room or school to another where a greater 
need exists. One suggestion is to have set up 
at each school a “building and grounds” com- 
mittee of pupils to help care for school prop- 
erties, to prevent vandalism, and to impress 
upon the other pupils the importance of pro- 
tecting all property. This effort can well be 
extended to the salvage movement in which 
the entire school personnel should be enlisted. 

Unusual vigilance should be exercised by 
the janitorial and maintenance staffs Timely 


»ene Superintendent of School Buildings, Rochester, 


inspection in the discovery of impending 
failure will pay big dividends in providing the 
“stitch in time.” The care of roofs, the point- 
ing of exterior masonry work, and the paint- 
ing of exterior wood- and metalwork are of 
paramount importance. The necessity for the 
replacement of hardware can be averted if 
kept in good repair. The testing of fire-alarm 
services and fire-fighting equipment should be 
a daily mandatory duty of the janitorial per- 
sonnel to guard against the possibility of 
sabotage. 

In addition to conservation and preventive 
measures we are also vitally concerned with 
the problems of labor and materials, which 
problems are full of complexities. The govern- 
ment needs the services of trained janitorial 
personnel, many of whom are skilled me- 
chanics, machinists, and machine operators. 
If predictions are correct, most of these men 
will be called into military service or war in- 
dustries, and we must face the possibility of 
curtailing our maintenance crews on buildings 
and equipment. This will place greater re- 
sponsibility and increased loads upon the 
school operating personnel. Makeshifts must 
be resorted to so as to keep things going. Sym- 
pathetic understanding on the part of teach- 
ers and pupils should be sought. 


Buy Noncritical Materials 


Although the war production board assures 
us that its policy is to keep schools operating 
at their prewar level as long as possible by 
granting preference ratings for necessary re- 
pairs and for some replacements, it is in- 
evitable that we shall soon have to make 
many adjustments in our maintenance pro- 
gram in so far as materials are concerned. 
This we shall gladly do, knowing that nothing 
is more important than to keep our armed 
forces fully and adequately equipped. In many 
instances wood will be substituted for steel, 
insulating board for corkboard, new composi- 
tion or membrane flashings for copper and 
metal, transite and plywood for sheet metal. 
It is still possible to obtain repair parts for 
heating and ventilating equipment, such as 
steam-boiler equipment, grates, stokers, 
pumps, motors, fans, and heat-control equip- 
ment. Every attempt should be made to sub- 
stitute used parts or equipment before making 
application for new parts, because the need 
must be proved. We should procure as much 
as possible from second-hand stores and deal- 
ers and not ask for critical materials unless 
the need is more important than providing a 
soldier with a gun. 

Oil-burning equipment should be converted 


to coal wherever it is possible to do so. Many 


of the war plants must burn oil because of 
the explosive hazard — the oil should be con- 
served for them. Each building is an indi- 
vidual case and in some instances this may 
not be possible but every possibility of con- 
version should be explored. 

Linoleum floors should be conserved by 
more frequent waxing. It does not seem wise, 
however, to relax in the requirements of the 
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quality of paint either for interior or exterior 
use. Interior paints that will not stand wash- 
ing are poor economy since we shall be wash- 
ing surfaces rather than repainting them. 

From a financial point of view it is difficult 
to see how rising school costs can be arrested 
in spite of all economies that can be effected. 
Generally, pupil registration continues to fall 
which increases per capita costs. Fuel costs 
too are rising. Although it is recognized that 
the school system cannot compete with in- 
dustrial wages, the cost of living will enforce 
additional increments to janitorial and other 
employees. 

In the training of men and women by 
VEND the Federal Government has provided 
for equipment, paid for teaching and janito- 
rial personnel services, including supervising 
service, heat, light, and power. Local school 
systems, however, have been required at their 
own expense to provide space, adapt and re- 
model buildings, and to install equipment to 
provide instructional facilities for these 
efforts. Shops, heating and ventilating equip- 
ment, etc., so extensively and intensely used 
are showing the effects of wear and are requir- 
ing increased maintenance. 

Air-raid precautions have also contributed 
to the maintenance problems particularly in 
those schools in the coastal and defense areas. 
These are of a temporary nature, but the 
maintenance of them will call for increased 
expenditures. 


What Twenty School Systems Are Doing 


A review of some 20 replies to a question- 
naire sent out by Colonel Francis Scherer 
about two months ago regarding methods used 
in meeting the war emergency conditions may 
be of interest. Operation and maintenance 
tend to merge, and often demarcation is in- 
definite because accounting practices vary 
widely. Definite conclusions, therefore, cannot 
be drawn from the information received. The 
digest of the replies, however, seems to indi- 
cate the following: 

1. All school systems with little variation 
have adopted a program of essential repairs 
only to boilers, electric, heating and plumbing 
equipment, of painting exterior wood- and 
metalwork, pointing masonry work, and of es- 
sential repairs to furniture but with little 
refinishing. 

2. Until recently most school systems have 
been able to repair and replace plants and 
equipment without much difficulty, using the 
Preference Rating of P-100, A-10. 

3. Cities in war industrial areas report diffi- 
culty in retaining help in competition with 
the wages of the war industries. This par- 
ticularly affects school systems having their 
own maintenance crews and those using oper- 
ating personnel for part-time maintenance 
work. Appeals to these men to remain in the 
employment of the public school system are 
suggested as a matter of patriotism. It is ad- 
visable to stress the retirement benefits and 
the permanent place of education in the war 
effort and in the days following the peace. It 
has been noted that repairs by contractors are 
delayed because of the lack of mechanics. 

4. One reply indicates that a request is 
being made to the Building Code authorities 
of that city to relax restrictions in regard to 
plumbing installations. Here a note of warning 
should be sounded: Health and safety to life 
should remain the paramount issue. Tempo- 
rary stopgaps, yes, but immediate correction 


(Concluded on page 66) 








Workshop Program for In-Service 
Growth of Substitute Teachers sari x. shities 


The impact of the war on education is 
widespread. The full force of the war is 
being felt by the schools both externally 
and internally. In an external sense it has 
affected the school population in that a 
number of older boys and girls have left the 
secondary school to fill clerical and industrial 
positions, the result being a decrease in 
enrollment in certain sections of the country 

During the past fiscal year, school budgets 
have increased in proportion to the rising 
cost of equipment, supplies, textbooks, incre- 
ments in salaries, maintenance, etc. This trend 
has been widespread throughout the country. 
Externally the school systems of the nation 
have been affected by shortages in certain 
essential materials. Maintenance departments 
have borne the full brunt of this burden. Such 
materials as desks, replacement of boiler parts. 
wire fences, other commodities in which there 
has been steel or metal, etc., have become in- 
creasingly difficult to get. The entire question 
of priorities focuses attention upon an ever 
growing problem for school departments in 
this connection. 

Internally the school systems again have 
been affected in releasing teachers for service 
in the armed forces of the nation. This applies 
both to men and women. The Navy with its 
various departments, and particularly those 
that have called for teaching, has drawn very 
largely from the school teaching staff of the 
nation. The WAACS and the WAVES have 
attracted women teachers to enter the service 
of their country. Many other teachers have 
become married and left the field. These are 
unquestionably normal trends in the educa- 
tional field when a nation is at war, but they 
markedly affect the school system internally. 
It has meant replacing these teachers with 
those employed on a military substitute basis. 
the quality of whose instruction in some cases 
is not comparable to those who have left the 
school system in many instances. Replace- 
ments of high quality have not been abundant 


Waste in Substitute Work 

There is ne point in the school system 
where there exists greater educational waste 
of time and expense than in substitute work 
Far too many such teachers are content be- 
cause of inadequate knowledge of the philos- 
ophy, and materials of a given school system 
to merely “hold classes.” Substitute work is 
difficult and calls for superior teachers. Sub- 
stitute teachers become superior when given 
an opportunity to learn more about a system 
through a workshop scheme of “in-service 
growth.” Economy in teaching is a direct 
result of such training. This training can be 
given by any competent administrators and 


1Superintendent of Schools, Belmont, Mass 


members of the teaching staff. Here is a phase 
of our educational program that needs urgent 
attention and especially so in these war times 
when substitutes are widely employed. 

The upheaval in replacement of teachers 
in this nation, particularly in the smaller 
communities of the country, is now being 
fully felt in the educational work 

The wealthier and larger communities have 
filled the ranks of departing teachers from 
smaller communities where salaries, profes- 
sional requirements, and experience is less 
than that demanded by larger centers. 

Military substitutes in many schools have 
been selected from so-called “Substitute lists’’ 
or applicants with a few years of experience 
and in a number of instances with no actual 
experience. 


Providing for “In-Service Growth” 
of Substitutes 
Much can be make the work of 
substitute teachers as a whole more effective 


done to 


The usual procedure is to enroll them upon 
the “list” and then call them for employment 

In many cases, at least in our experience 
offer excellent potentialities 
but much waste takes place in regaining expe- 
rience and in “refreshing” 
Many of substitutes in these 
days are women who taught some years ago 


these teachers 
themselves in 
teaching our 
and whose most immediate need is to acquaint 
themselves with more recent teaching tech- 
niques, newer content matter of each course, 
and the countless new 
about a modern school. 

A most worth-while undertaking on the 
part of the Belmont School Department at 


procedures in and 


this critical time has been to offer to our 
substitute teachers an “In-Service Growth- 
Workshop.” An enterprise of this form 


receives much impetus from recognition given 
to it by an interested school The 
members of our board have been vitally 
interested in this program and have given it 
professional and financial support. School 
boards that hold as their chief criteria what 
is best for the schools are fundamentally 
interested in such a movement. The Belmont 
School Committee is of this type 

An invitation was sent to each elementary 
substitute on the list, inviting them to a 
series of professional meetings of the work- 
shop type, that might be of interest to them 
It was purely an 
teachers 
of the 
they 


board 


affair and the 

come to all 
them in which 
especially interested. As a 
matter of fact, the attendance at meetings has 
been very high. Other possible substitutes 
learned of the “Workshop” through the local 
papers and joined the group. Hence our supply 
of substitutes increased and we are experi- 
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invitational 
feel 
meetings or 


were to free to 
any of 


might be 


encing no shortage of such in the elementary 
schools. ; 

Substitutes qualified through years of actual 
experience on grade level sought to 
definitely prepare themselves for the whole 
“primary or intermediate’ grades. Kinder- 
garten teachers endeavored to learn of the 
first and second-grade program, et« 

Our endeavor was to keep the work as 
practicable and serviceable as possible for 
these teachers. Pupil books, manuals, courses 
of study, bulletins, demonstrations, materials. 
etc., were utilized. 

These teachers had the 
observing in detail, reading 
actual steps in the use of the 

workbooks, 
arithmetic 


one 


opportunity of 
instruction in 
process, the 


accompanying social study 


lessons. work, etc. Discussions 


followed the demonstrations or 


lectures 


These discussions often involved 


macters of 

philosophy in education, techniques of teach- 

ing and evaiuation of work accomplished 
Not only did the work cover, as 


seen by a. brief 


will be 
topic S for 
subject-matter fields but 


listing of the 
discussion following 


routine matters, health procedures, use of the 
audio-visual materials, art. and testing 
The workshop was conducted by the super- 


intendent with lectures and demonstrations 


by elementary supervising principals and able 
teachers. 

The weekly schedule of follows 

September 30 — The Place of the Substitute in 
the Organization of the Belmont School System 

Mr. Chester A. Robinson, supervising principal, 
Kendall School. 

October 
School Mr 
SC hools 

October 14 
Mr. Shibles 

October 21 Reading in the Elementary 
School Mr. Shibles assisted by Miss Hope Ben- 
nett, Miss Hedwig Nemeroski, Miss E. Mildred 
Smith, and Miss Mary Rawlinson, teachers in the 
Belmont Public Schools 

October 28 Arithmetic Program and Some 
Current Trends — Mr. Coburn W. Tripp, super- 
vising principal and adviser to the “Arithmetic 
Curriculum Committee.” 

November 4 Social Studies in the Grades — 
Miss Vivian A. Dingley, supervising principal (ad- 
viser to the Social Studies Curriculum Com- 
mittee) 

November 10 — Spelling 
supervising principal 

November 18 Language Miss Rita K. Hall 

November 24 Evaluation of Pupil’s Work 
Miss Eleanor H. Haves, director of guidance and 
research 


meetings 


Elementary 
superintendent of 


Philosophy of the 
Mark R. Shibles, 


Unitary Method of Instruction 


Miss Eva S. Burns, 


December 2 Music Miss Ida Marie Bunt- 
ing, assistant director of musi 

December 9 Art in the Modern Elementary 
School Mr. M. Donald Plummer, supervisory 
of art 

December 16 Audio-Visual Education Mr 
Chester \ Robinson, director of audi visual 


education 
December 
Mr. Lewis S 
cation and health 


Health and Physical Education 
Harris, director of physical edu- 
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While a single session gives only limited 
opportunity to discuss each subject, it does 
nevertheless offer a chance to touch upon the 
main points of the work and thereby stim- 
ulate further study and observation on the 
part of the interested substitute. This has 
actually happened during the series of lectures. 


Evaluation of the Workshop 


For the Belmont school system this plan 
of “in-service growth of substitutes” has 
resulted in widespread and most favorable 
recognition within the community as appear- 
ing to be a very worthy endeavor. Our list 
of substitute teachers has greatly increased. 
Substitute teachers report greater confidence 
in undertaking their assignments and the 
supervisory staffs concur in a belief that the 
work of the substitutes is far better than 
in previous years. There is less waste of time, 
more purposeful work, an improved under- 
standing of methods or systems used in the 
schools and hence a more vital 
of pupils. 


interest 
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Our substitutes are seeking other avenues 
of “in-service growth” within the system and 
this is the best indication of the value of 
the program. An educational system can do 
so many things within its own confines to 
improve the quality of instruction if it will 
but utilize some of its own resources. The 
Belmont Workshop is a direct endeavor to 
do just this. 


Workshop Resource Materials 

The Belmont workshop library has profes- 
sional books, year books, current magazines, 
pupil textbooks of every kind and description 
that has been evaluated as being worth while. 
The audio-visual department placed its 
resources at the disposal of these substitute 
teachers. It was interesting to receive reports 
concerning the large usage of professional 
books and magazines along with the lectures, 
especially books dealing with the point of 
view of elementary educators of today in 
developing the most successful methods for 
teaching reading and arithmetic. 


Illinois School Boards Try to Checkmate 
Tax-Dodging Railroads 


Herbert B. Mulford’ 


Angry school-board leaders of Illinois have 
banded together to combat the tax-dodging 
railroads. In previous issues of the JOURNAL 
news of the troubles of many school districts 
has indicated that railroad lawyers 
in the area around Chicago have thrown out 
a dragnet of all sorts of capricious and 
trumped-up objections to school taxes. One 
general type of objection has been against 
the manner of adopting budget and appropria- 
tion ordinances under the Illinois municipal 
budget law. The other type has been against 
the kind of ballots used in referendum 
elections on school tax rates. In the judgment 
of numerous unbiased attorneys and citizens, 
both classes of attacks on the schools have 
flimsy grounds, but courts have ruled against 
childhood in favor of the tax dodgers. 

In an endeavor to fight fire with fire, school- 
board leaders have adopted two lines of 
counterattack in order to protect school rev- 
enues. The first of these is to ask the state 
legislature for a law blocking mere whimsical 
tax objections on the part of the large vested 
property interests. 

Under the present law, a tentative budget 
must be prepared and notice of a public hear- 
ing on it given in time for the public to object 
and make suggestions 


shrewd 


No reasonable school 
people oppose this provision. The purpose 
back of it obviously is to permit citizen tax- 
payers to discuss in open meeting with school 
boards the items of expense and what they 
mean. In hundreds of cases the apathetic 
public does not attend such meetings. But the 
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intent is to permit the board to hear objec- 
tions, to profit 
incorporate 


from differing ideas, and to 
desirable changes in the final 
adopted budget and appropriations. The great 
majority of citizens are not informed upon or 
greatly interested in the details of such 
expenses. Only the vested property interests 
which pay large taxes can afford to employ 
tax experts, to search out all the minor 
technical inaccuracies, blunders, and wrong 
legal interpretations of the school boards. For 
the most part it is only these vested interests 
which object to school taxes. Only they benefit 
from the objections and share the benefits 
with the shrewd tax lawyers. The vast 
majority of the people carry the load of 
expenses, while the tax dodgers escape. 

The legislation drawn to block such tactics 
provides that the courts shall not entertain 
tax objections to budgets and appropriations 
“because of the forms of any budget and 
appropriations ordinance, or the degree of 
itemization, or classification of items therein, 
or the reasonableness of any amount budgeted 
or appropriated thereby unless the tax- 
payer presenting such objection shall have 
presented to the governing body prior to the 
adopting the same objection and with the 
same specificity.” 

Heretofore, when school boards have asked 
railroad attorneys for information regarding 
pending objections, the reply has meant that 
the attorneys were not in this business from 
civic motives but to make money for their 
clients and themselves. If such legislation 
sustained in the courts 
the school boards would know of any valid 


were enacted and 
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objections in time to correct them in their 
ordinances, and thus avoid trouble for all 
concerned. 


Protecting the Taxpayer 
The second line of school-board counter- 
attack is aimed at the vicious court policy 
which is being built up in Illinois against 
childhood in the name of protecting the tax- 
payer. The Illinois school law is a crazy 
patchwork of amendments which have tried 
to keep pace with changing industrial and 
educational developments. For a decade or 
more court decisions have been contradictory 
to any sane public school policy. Even the 
supreme court seems not to have been aware 
that the law needed changing, for it has 
uttered obiter dicta to the effect that Illinois 
has a mania for changing the school law. The 
upshot has been that rational school-board 
procedure has been constantly on the defen- 
sive; even the state legislature does nothing 
to clarify the intent of its own acts. Indeed, 
nearly all school legislation is prepared by 
interested school groups, and not by the 
legislature itself or on its order. 

The most notorious decision of recent years 
was that which declared the school law not 
operative in certain types of school elections 
for increased tax rates, and placed such 
elections under the Australian ballot law, 
even though the court had previously said 
repeatedly that the ballot law was not oper- 
ative with schools. 

The crux of this 
in January, 


situation was reached 
effort was made to 
obtain a rehearing before the supreme court, 
which was denied. Now the strategy of the 
school boards is to 


when an 


obtain legislation, if 
possible, which will require further supreme 
court attention. If such action eventuates, 
the school boards expect to have the oppor- 
tunity to force a review of a number of 
important factors in legislation which apply 
to school government. 

Competent attorneys place the ultimate 
blame of such conditions squarely on the 
General Assembly, which should make it its 
business to clarify school government beyond 
any reasonable doubts. 


Faults of Fiscal Procedure 

Meanwhile, there are two serious general 
failures in the whole fiscal procedure of school 
government, not only in Illinois, but almost 
universally. These failures constantly threaten 
school revenues and, therefore, the founda- 
tions of education. One of these is the casual 
manner of handling school business, due 
largely to lack of in training of school-board 
members by their own colleagues and their 
own superintendents. The other gap is the 
overemphasis in teachers’ colleges on the 
interna of education as distinguished from 
the externa. Doubtless at times, there has 
been too much overemphasis on the mere 
details of business and because of that, many 
iuthorities have thought that educational 
When thousands of 


principles were slighted 


(Concluded on page 65) 
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If Ever There Was a Cause 


Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard’ 


Yesterday our schools conducted a regis- 
tration for a rationing program; today they 
finished buying a bomber; tomorrow the third 
scrap metal campaign begins. 

Yesterday our schools helped a hundred 
thirty million people find themselves and their 
destinies in a country at peace; today these 
schools are helping to forge a mighty people 
and their vast resources into the greatest 
fighting force the world has ever known; to- 
morrow these schools may help the people 
to see through their sweat and blood and 
tears to the dawning of a better day. 

The schools of America may play a noble 
part in the coming of this day if they can be 
maintained strong and free, both during and 
after the war, and can retain the power to 
adapt themselves to this new day. The insti- 
tutions which men build tend to become over- 
burdened with tradition, tend to protect the 
vested interests of those who serve within the 
institutions themselves instead of the inter- 
ests of the people whom the institutions were 
designed to serve. The schools have demon- 
strated a remarkable degree of flexibility in 
meeting the war situation and must surely 
respond to the challenge that will come after 
the war. 

But we cannot wait until the war is over 
to make plans for the part that the schools 
will play in the postwar world. It is not too 
early now to begin the establishment of a 
program of action that will rally in a con- 
centrated manner the educational forces of 
the country. Financial resources must be 
placed back of our great professional organ- 
izations that will make them far more articu- 
late than they have ever been. The million 
workers in our schools can provide these re- 

1Abstract of a paper prepared for the canceled con- 
vention of the American Association of School Admin- 


istrators, February 26—-March 2, 1943. The author is 
superintendent of schools at Philadelphia, Pa. 


sources without undue sacrifice. Programs of 
action are needed that will make the voice 
of education more effective. There must be 
a greater professional unity than is usual 
within our profession. There is a way to make 
the voice of education count, and we must 
find that way, and we must find it now be- 
fore it is too late. 

The program and procedures of the schools 
should be subjected ruthlessly to most critical 
appraisal, to eliminate objectives and prac- 
tices that have outlived their day. There 
must be room in the program and in the 
budget for new services that are bound to 
be required. Two of these have already be- 
come so evident that adequate provision 
should be made for them at once. We must 
be prepared to offer a program of service to 
the millions of youth who dropped out of 
school before, and who will do so again, if 
we do not act and act boldly, whatever may 
be the cost. We must be ready to offer an 
expanded program of adult education through 
which a free people can constantly be an in- 
formed people, and through which public 
opinion can be formed as the result of un- 
restricted give and take of free discussion 
concerning any and all problems of American 
life. 

There are many who are already advocat- 
ing that the peace to come after this war 
shall be built upon and maintained by force. 
Some force may be necessary. But those who 
know the lessons of history best are coming 
to believe more and more that the last hope 
for an abiding peace in the world rests with 
education, universal education, free education. 
Can the schools of America, in the midst of 
this war, formulate a plan of action under 
which free schools may possibly become the 
experience of all the peoples of all the na- 
tions, born and to be born, in the world? 


Civilian Defense in a Small City 
H. A. Billingsley’ 


In this small city of Kansas City, Kans. 
(135,000 people) a civilian defense organiza- 
tion is functioning in a completely integrated 
manner. It is impossible to point out the effort 
that is being made by the schools only, with- 
out telling of the work that is being done by 
the entire organization. 

Up to date over 7000 volunteers have be- 
come trained in 15 different services of civilian 
defense. These include such workers as air-raid 
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wardens, auxiliary firemen, auxiliary police- 
men, nurses’ aides, and eleven other types of 
helpers. Many of these are school teachers 
It is impossible to find a teacher who has not 
trained in at least one of these services 

In addition to these services, 7 branches of 
the United States Service Corps are function- 
ing. These include: Salvage, War Bonds and 
Stamps, Recreation, Consumer Service, 
Health and Nutrition, Conservation, and Edu- 
cation. Naturally the schools, through their 
Victory Corps and other service organizations, 
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have participated in the drives for alumi 
metal, rubber, and fats. 

A Speakers’ Bureau and a Citizens’ Infor. 
mation Bureau have been assisting in keeping 
the public informed. War bonds and stamps 
are on sale all the time in all the schools 
Newspapers are doing their part. if 

Working closely with the Local Rationing 
Board, our superintendent of schools has 
taken over completely the job of rationing. 
With his two assistants he has set up an 
organization consisting of 12 high school 
teachers, acting as supervisors, 41 elementary 
school teachers and principals as site admin- 
istrators, and 800 high-ranking high school 
juniors and seniors as registrars. 

A few days spent in this midwestern town 
would convince any skeptic that these people 
here are, indeed, patriotic and are eager to 
do their part. 


WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO 
AMERICAN YOUTH 
Mitzi Phillips’ 

Until today, American youth of my genera- 
tion had viewed the war in an objective sense. 
To us, it meant primarily matters of imper- 
sonal concern — causes, effects, mass murder, 
economic and political disruption. Educators, 
many of whom had lived and fought in World 
War I, gave us an accurate picture of its 
effects and mistakes. From them, even in 
early childhood, we had engrained in us the 
theory that all wars were instruments of de- 
struction. Ours was a peace-loving, peace- 
living, peace-pursuing world. We were edu- 
cated to believe wholeheartedly in the 
supreme equitableness of that peace. 

Today’s war, thus, finds us in a querying 
mood. Painfully, we are learning to see an- 
other phase of war, a phase lending growth 
to our already intensified mental rejection of 
a world constantly involved in it. Right now, 
we have lost our objective views. To us, this 
war has become a personal affair —our 
families are being disrupted, our plans de- 
layed, our liberties restrained. We are be- 
coming acquainted with the caustic hurt of 
war. As a result we find ourselves becoming 
the unwilling fosterers of the petty prejudices 
and hates so frequently engendered in the 
waging of war and unconsciously evidenced 
in the forming of peace. 

However, in one respect, our educators 
have now failed us. In spite of the personal 
effects of the war on our generation, we are 
determined not to entirely lose sight of our 
prewar objective views. Rather, our contact 
with war has but increased our curiosity as 
to war’s root causes —as to man’s failure to 
live with man. We find ourselves determined 
not to allow any personal hates influence us 
in forming a just and equitable peace. We 
are resolved to retain our objective views — 
to put them to efficient use at the close of 
the war 

To American youth, this war. fundamen- 
tally. means one principal thing. It means an 
opportunity to combine our education and ex- 
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1A talk prepared for the canceled convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators in St. 
Louis, Mo. The writer is a student at Washington Uni- 
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rience in forming a peace at another peace 
table—this time with a clear recollection 
and understanding of the mistakes at the last 
It means another opportunity to help erad- 
icate discontent, the ultimate cause of war — 
the right in so doing which we expect our 
elders to partially concede to us. 

In warning, may I say that the greatest 
mistake that you, our elders, could make 
would be to say to American youth at the 
close of hostilities: “Thank you. You may 
go back to your peaceful pursuits. The war 
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has been won—our goal has been reached. 
We don’t need you any longer.” If our elders 
don’t try, and don’t give us a part in the 
trying to scientifically and philosophically un- 
cover and avoid the basic cause of war, we 
shall feel bitterly resentful at having been 
made the victims of an international shell 
game. 

American youth is fighting a war. American 
youth is preparing for peace. We are united 
in purpose and ideals. This time, we hope to 
succeed! 


Wartime Acceleration in Education 
Raymond A. Green’ 


From the high school point of view hearty 
approval must be given the action of the 
Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals in 
recommending that pupils “remain in high 
school and complete, if possible, the full war- 
time program of studies offered by the high 
school, and thereby qualify for graduation 
from the high school.” 

There is little, if any, advantage to a pupil 
leaving high school to enter college before 
the completion of his course. The social, 
physical, and intellectual maturity of our 
“teen-age” youth must be considered. The 
senior year in high school is the important 
year of the student’s high school career. 
Should the continuity of a boy’s education 
in the high school be broken for a brief 
period in college prior to his entrance into 
the army? Should not youth take full ad- 
vantage of the high school program? 

Frankly, the high school will do a better 
job of teaching the high school senior than 
will the college. High school teachers under- 
stand the problems of that age. In reality, 
will a boy who omits or skips part of what 
has been considered necessary for admission 
to college receive preinduction courses in col- 
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lege better adapted for the armed forces than 
those given him in the senior year in high 
school? The high school curriculum is geared 
for war. The high school, even with its war 


program, still strikes a nice balance so that 
pupils are not completely “frozen” in their 
desires for some liberal education which 


men’s colleges are forced to sacrifice to the 
gods of war and science. 

Acceleration should not even be considered 
if the motive is the financial saving of the 
college. The college will have to draw in its 
economic belt around its educational middle! 

Some acceleration in high school is proper 
for our very able and mature students through 
additional courses during the regular year or 
through courses offered by the high school 
during the summer. The wartime program of 
the modern high school includes courses in 
electricity, radio repair and maintenance, 
welding, machine work, patternmaking, first 
aid, drafting, aeronautics and meteorology, 
food and clothing conservation, nutrition, etc., 
with increased emphasis on physics, chemistry, 
biology, mathematics, geography, English, 
French, Spanish, history, and physical educa- 
tion. This program, geared to war and victory, 
is the best answer to youth remaining in high 
school until graduation or entrance into the 
armed forces. 


The Demands of the War Upon the 


Financial Resources of the School District 
Claude V. Courter, Ph.D.’ 


It is axiomatic in American philosophy in 
the present crisis that all of the nation’s 
resources, financial and material, cultural and 
spiritual, have one standard of value. They 
are of value in terms of their importance in 
the successful prosecution of the war and in 
preparing for the peace. They are fully ex- 
pendable, therefore, for the one purpose — 
the achievement of complete victory, which 
is the double victory of winning the war and 
winning the peace; for unless the democratic 
way of life based upon freedom in its noblest 
sense and guided by the precepts of Chris- 


"Doctor Courter, who is superintendent of schools at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, prepared the present paper to be 
delivered at the canceled St. Louis convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators 


tianity is preserved to the world, none of the 
nation’s resources has further significance for 
our civilization. With all other agencies in our 
national life, public education is privileged to 
spend its resources to this end. 
Tax-supported public education in our coun- 
try is the processing of financial resources into 
material and cultural resources. In the total 
process, money raised from taxes creates build- 
ings, grounds, equipment and supplies, and 
trains and pays teachers. Teachers use build- 
ings, grounds, equipment, and supplies to 
create the cultural and spiritual resources of 
our civilization in training young Americans 
to inherit, maintain, and improve our culture. 
In this cycle, financial resources have signifi- 
cance only in terms of their adequacy and the 
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intelligence and efficiency with which they 
are transformed into the resources of mind, 
body, and spirit of the American citizen. They 
are fully expended when the processes of 
training and releasing a citizen into our society 
to inherit its privileges and carry on its pur- 
poses has been completed as well as may be. 
The demands of the war upon the financial 
resources Of a school district are in reality 
demands upon this entire process. 

There are two groups of demands made by 
the war upon the financial resources of a 
school district. They are (1) demands which 
consume the financial resources of a school 
district for purposes other than the education 
and training of future citizens, and (2) 
demands upon the financial resources that are 
available for the educational process itself. 
In the first group of demands may be listed 
(a) the demands of the war upon the tax 
source, (6) the demands upon operating rev- 
enues, and (c) the demands upon invested 
capital. In the second group are (d) demands 
upon the curriculum, and (e) demands upon 
the time and energy of the teaching staff. 
We shall examine each of these demands. 

The primary financial resource of a school 
district is its source of taxes. This tax source 
is a composite of the taxable wealth of the 
school district, of the state, and of the nation, 
the will of state and national legislatures, and 
the will of the people of the school district. 
Taxable wealth in itself is a passive, inert 
financial resource, possessing only potential 
value. It becomes active and dynamic when 
taxes are levied against it by legislatures or 
by the will of the local electorate. This wealth 
transformed by the will of the people into tax 
income or supporting a structure of public 
debt finances the discharge of the functions 
of local, state, and national government, and 
the activities of education. The tax source, 
then, made an active financial resource of the 
school district by the will of legislatures or 
by the popular will is called upon now to 
support the greatly increased cost of govern- 
ment and the astronomical costs of the war 
This wealth must also supply the greatly in- 
creased needs of nontax-supported quasi-public 
charitable and social agencies, and maintain a 
reasonably decent standard of living. The 
owners of the tax source —the taxpayers — 
after the demands of the Federal Government 
have been met, are now called upon to deter- 
mine the amount of their income they will 
share with local and state government, social 
agencies and public education, and the amount 
they will retain for the considerably inflated 
costs of satisfying personal and family needs. 
The demands of the war upon the tax source 
of school revenue are in reality, therefore, 
demands upon the intelligence, patriotism, 
unselfishness, and vision of the American tax- 
paying citizen. They are demands upon the 
statesmanship of legislatures and the will of 
the local electorate to continue the normal 
yield of the tax source for the operation of 
schools in order that one of the nation’s most 
important instrumentalities supporting the 
war may not be weakened, and in order that 
this virile agency may continue to train 
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future citizens to meet the serious problems 
of the postwar world. 


Use of Schools for Nonschool Purposes 


The demands of the war upon the operating 
revenues of the school district for purposes 
other than the education and training of 
pupils of the district are many and varied. 
There are first the demands which require the 
use of teachers for activities other than teach- 
ing, and which remove from the educational 
processes that portion of the school district’s 
resources that represents teachers’ salaries 
spent for nonteaching activities. A particular 
example of this use of teachers is the neces- 
sary placing in schools of the rationing pro- 
grams. There have been four such programs 
so far—the rationing of sugar, fuel oil, 
gasoline, and processed foods. In most places, 
the sheer magnitude of these programs has 
necessitated the closing of schools for a 
portion of the rationing period. It is probably 
conservative to estimate that two or three 
hundred million dollars’ worth of teaching 
time has been used throughout the nation in 
these activities. Examples of other demands 
upon operating revenues are: costs of greatly 
increased use of school buildings for civilian 
defense and the training of civilian volunteers, 
costs for overtime of building-operation em- 
ployees, the reflection of increased living costs 
in salaries, costs of training teachers for 
replacements, and increased costs of fuel, 
supplies, and transportation. In the total, 
these expenditures represent heavy demands 
upon school revenues that are normally avail- 
able for the educational program. 

The demands of the war upon the capital 
investments of the school district are also 
severe. Capital investment usually represented 
in buildings, grounds, and equipment, has 
accumulated through several generations. This 
investment is maintained by repair and re- 
placement of buildings and equipment. Most 
cities’ expenditures for this purpose have been 
seriously curtailed because neither workmen 
nor materials are available. In some cases, 
considerable available equipment has been sold 
to the Federal Government. Such income and 
expenditures normally made for repair and 
replacement are in many cases being used to 
finance the special expenditures which have 
previously been referred to. This process is, 
in the final analysis, a spending of capital. 
It represents the using up of an important 
financial resource which may be extremely 
difficult to replace. 

Not usually so regarded, there is neverthe- 
less another capital investment in public edu- 
cation within the school district that, as a 
result of the war, is being spent for purposes 
other than that for which it was made. It is 
the investment that has been made in the 
education and training of the teachers. who 
are inducted into the armed services, who join 
the auxiliary branches of the services, or who 
are working on the production front. Every 


trained teacher who comes into a _ school 
district represents capital invested in public 
education, irrespective of where the training 
was done, or who paid for it. The total in- 
vested in the training of an active teacher is, 
in a very real sense, capital working for the 
school district. There are at the present time 
at least 100,000 trained teachers who have left 
teaching for military service or for work in 
war industries. In many cases, their places 
have not been filled. In other cases, their 
places have been taken by teachers less well 
trained. This process constitutes a withdrawal 
from school systems of several hundred 
million dollars of capital invested in public 
education. It is a justifiable withdrawal of 
capital from the school district to the extent 
that the services of these teachers in the war 
effort are more important outside the class- 
room than they are inside the classroom 
preparing youths for the armed services, for 
war production, and for future citizenship. 


Educational Demands on Schools 

Up to this point, this discussion has con- 
cerned itself with the demands the war has 
made upon the financial resources of the 
school district for purposes other than the 
education and training of children and youths. 
The war has likewise made extensive demands 
upon financial resources that are expended for 
the operation of the educational program it- 
self. Few school districts are continuing edu- 
cation as usual. They are their 
resources to the end that their educational 
program may make the largest possible con- 
tribution to the support of the war. This 
has demanded a reshaping of the curriculum 
and large expenditures of time and effort of 
the educational staff in the supervision and 
direction of the wartime activities of some 
thirty million American boys and girls. The 
demands of the war upon the curriculum are 
threefold. The war has demanded (1) the 
formulation of new courses and new materials 
(2) the reshaping of established courses, and 
(3) the redirection of the counseling and guid- 
ance program. The demand for the reshaping 
of the curriculum by teachers is a demand 
that financial resources paid out in teachers’ 
salaries shall make vital contribution to the 
successful prosecution of the war. To do this 
most effectively it is necessary to install a 
considerable array of fairly specific pre- 
induction courses in high schools. This means 
providing educational activity for the very 
definite purpose of shortening the time re- 
quired by the armed services in training the 
technicians which modern warfare requires 
There are some who maintain that the entire 
effort of teachers on the secondary school 
level should be directed to the preparation 
of their students for wartime responsibilities 
There are others who believe that while the 
direct preparation of students to carry on the 
war is now a major responsibility of secondary 
schools in particular, the long-range program 
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spending 


of training citizens and workers for a peace- 
time economy must also be continued. What- 
ever the viewpoint, the war demands some 
very considerable realignment of the objec- 
tives and technique of public education. In 
addition to the new and specialized courses 
developed in the schools because of the war. 
it has been necessary, therefore, to survey 
every subject field and determine the partic- 
ular contribution that each of the established 
subject fields can make in the prosecution of 
the war and in preparation for the period of 
peace. At the same time these activities have 
been in progress, it has been found necessary 
to direct the counseling and guidance of high 
school students toward the achievement of the 
best possible adjustment within these fields 
of service. Perhaps the best example of what 
is taking place in the established subject fields 
is the rapidly developing and expanding pro- 
gram of physical fitness in the field of physical 
education to equip students with stamina 
and physical ruggedness demanded in mod- 
ern warfare. Thus, the demands of the war 
upon the curriculum, particularly of secondary 
schools, has been a demand for the training of 
the personnel for the armed services, for 
production of war materials, and for the most 
essential of civilian occupations. 

On the elementary level, the demand has 
been for the development of activities de- 
signed to improve and strengthen health, pro- 
tect and safeguard children, maintain emo- 
tional balance and wholesome attitudes, and 
improve the understanding and appreciation 
of the meaning of Democracy, the meaning 
of the war, the privileges and responsibilities 
of Americans, and the ways in which every 
child can help his nation 

The war has 
upon 


also made many demands 
paid in teachers 
salaries for the supervision and direction of 
the wartime activities of children and youth 


and many adults, outside of the classroom 


financial resources 


School teachers have organized and are ad- 
ministering the Junior Army of America 
created for the purpose of gathering scrap 
and other vital waste materials. Teachers 
have been directing and administering with 
the help of students the schools-at-war pro- 
gram designed to promote the sale of stamps 
and bonds in schools. Teachers have organ- 
ized and are administering the High School 
Victory Corps as a framework for the organ- 
ization of student activities and curricular 
as direct preparation for the im- 
pending participation of students in the war. 
Teachers have organized outside the class- 
room and are administering courses in con- 
sumer education and the meaning of ration- 
ing. Teachers are sponsoring and directing a 
multitude of service projects for pupils under 
the banner of the Junior Red Cross. Teachers 
have organized and are administering train- 
ing courses for civilian volunteers needed by 
the Red Cross, by the Civilian Defense Corps, 
by child-caring recreational 
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agencies, and for other activities. 
Teachers also have engaged in a multitude of 
volunteer activities within the communities ot 
which they are a part. All of this spending 
of teacher time and energy is a direct con- 
tribution of financial resources of the school 
district brought about by the demands of 


many 


much, then, is the nature of the demands 
of the war upon the financial resources of the 
school district— demands on the one hand 
that are outside of and beyond the school’s 
traditional functions, and on the other hand, 
demands that financial resources be spent 
upon an educational program’ geared as 
closely as possible to the wartime needs of 
the nation. These demands have been en- 
tirely legitimate and school districts have 
been very willing, in fact have felt privileged, 
to spend their resources for these purposes. 
The listing of these demands and the indicat- 
ing of how they are being met serves only 


the purpose of setting forth in some com- 
pleteness, the nature of the contribution that 
the public schools of the nation are making 
in the prosecution of the war. The ways in 
which these demands are being met should be 
fully known not only by school people but 
by the people of the school districts as well. 
Such knowledge can only be accompanied by 
a sense of confidence and pride in the virility 
and integrity of educational institutions in a 
Democracy, when they are maintained and 
supported by a far-seeing, patriotic, and intel- 
ligent citizenship. To the extent our citizens 
understand the nature and meaning of these 
contributions, and the part they, as taxpayers, 
are playing in the prosecution of the war and 
in preparing for the peace by supporting and 
maintaining their that extent 
will the schools be permitted uninterruptedly 
to continue and improve their great service 
to the nation in the critical days and years 
which are ahead. 


schools — to 


Economic Use of Supplies and Equipment 
T. C. Holy’ 


In order to have specific information from 
which to prepare 
for the meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators at St. 
February of this 
to a small group of cities asking information 


on the three following items: 


a discussion of this topic 


Louis in 


year, an inquiry was sent 


1. How will your expenditures for supplies and 
equipment in 1342-43 compare with those fo 
1941-42? If you can give this 
separately for supplies and equipment I should 
like to have you do so 


information 


2. If vour current expenditures ior supplies 
and equipment are below those of last year, in 
what specific ways have these reductions been 
brought about? 

In your judgment, have such reductions in 
expenditures for supplies and equipment had 
serious effects on vour educational program ° If 


instances where 
result of 


so, I should appreciate spec ific 
you believe have 
these reductions 


losses occurred as a 


At the time the convention was canceled, 
replies giving detailed information on these 
items had been received from Akron, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, and Lakewood. In addi- 
tion to these, replies giving more general in- 
formation had been received from Cleveland 
and Philadelphia.? 

From the information thus obtained, the 
following tabulation showing actual expendi- 
tures for instructional supplies and equipment 
for either 1941 or 1941-42, and proposed 
expenditures for these two items for 1942-43 
or for the calendar year 1943 has been made. 
It will be observed from these figures that 
little decline in expenditures for instructional 
supplies is expected during these two years. 


‘Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

*For this information the writer is indebted to the 
following persons: H. S. Vincent, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Akron; Don C. Rogers, Director of Research 
and Building Survey, Chicago; James D. Stover, As 
sistant Superintendent, and John Herrick, Director of 
Research Cincinnati; A. F. Nienhuser, Commissioner of 
Equipment and Supplies, Cleveland; Stanley L. Gingery 
Assistant Superintendent, Columbus; S. S. Dickey, As- 
sistant Superintendent, Lakewood: and Philip A. Boyer 


Director of Research 


Philadelphia 


As pointed out in some of the responses, the 
increased cost of supplies is a partial factor 
in the amount remaining essentially the same 


Instruction 


1941 07 
Cit 1941-42 
Akron S$ 230.678 
Chicago ? 264,725 
Cincinnati 128,7 
Columbus 24,356 
Lakewood 2 76 
Total $2,871,827 


lumbus exclude their contract and open 


which n ice expenaiture 1or hor 


building repair new educational equipment and equip 


the matter of 
equipment replacement, a 
sharp drop from approximately $443,000 to 
$264,000 is expected to occur between the 


two years 


On the other hand, in 


equipment 


new 
and 


The obvious answer to this is that, 
due to priorities, it is extremely difficult — 
even well-nigh impossible —to obtain certain 
types of equipment. One person in responding 
mentioned that in his they would 
ordinarily replace 150 typewriters per year. 
This same pointed out that 
normally they were able to replace sewing 
machines and gas stoves —neither of which 
can now be obtained. It appears, therefore 
that the main reductions in expenditures for 
equipment will be due to those items which 
cannot be purchased. 

In response to the last question — namely 
the effect which such reductions will probably 
have on the educational 


system 


person also 


program — some 
extended responses were received. Quoted 
from these are the following: 

AKRON: In your third question you asked 


whether or not this whole situation has had any 
particular effect on our educational program. We 
feel that it has. Definite instances are to be found 
in our trade school where the welding class was 
abandoned and we were unable to open the ele 
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trical department. There is, of course, a certain 
amount of loss in that we must operate with 
equipment that normally would have _ been 


brought up to date. It is our opinion, however, 
that our greatest loss arises from the fact that 
many of the things we had planned to do and 
which we feel we should be doing, cannot be 
carried on. We had planned to open up six or 
seven additional centers in our elementary schools 
where home mechanics would be taught. This 
was abandoned because we could not get suffi- 
cient materials and because we could not get 
satisfactory teachers. The handwork program, an 
essential part of any educational plan, is 
definitely suffering. 

Cnicaco: Due to a _ substantial backlog of 
equipment already on hand, it is not expected 
that the schools will be hampered or their work 
seriously curtailed during 1943. However, such 
hampering may simply be deferred into 1944 or 
later years, if the war continues, and certain 
types of equipment and supplies continue to be 
unobtainable. 

CINCINNATI: We have been handicapped par- 
ticularly at one point by lack of equipment, 
namely our new practical arts setup. In several 
schools during this past year we have not been 
able to secure equipment in order to make the 
room usable. Even such items as stools have been 
impossible to secure 

CLEVELAND: Our difficulty today in obtaining 
supplies is not one of increased prices but is due 
to governmental regulations of various kinds, 
such as priorities, “freezing,” and rationing. All 
schools having special subjects have been obliged 
to make certain curriculum revisions, especially 
where materials 
aluminum, 


such as_ steel, brass, 


chemicals, etc., are 


copper, 
involved 


New Equipment 
Equipment 
Replacements 


ana 


Supplies 


1942-43 1941 or 1942-43 
or 1943 1941-42 or 1943 
S 213,671 $ 19,073 $ 13,510 
,194,698 321,851 196,259 
109,900 55,746 29.500 
25,000 24,292 8,000 
1,571 22,007 17,063 
$2,767,840 $442,969 $264,332 
vent for operating employees These amounted to 
$131 > in 1941 


Cotumeus: In my own judgment the educa- 
tional program has been handicapped. There are 
new items which we can no longer purchase and 
this cuts into our program considerably. The 
current year will see reductions possibly that will 
handicap our work to a greater extent than we 
have seen thus far both in the educational field 
and among the operating employees as well. 

LAKEWoop: We have not had enough reduc 
tions as yet to cause any serious effects on our 
educational program. Industrial arts may have to 
make changes in their projects as materials get 
more difficult to secure 

PHILADELPHIA: Dr. Nusbaum’s office tells me 
that practically all reductions in supplies and 
equipment are caused by priorities and the in- 
ability to get materials involving metals or 
rubber. Among such articles are filing equipment, 
army cots, pencil sharpeners, erasers, and rubber 
bands. These losses are a part of the total war 
experience and in my opinion involve no serious 
effect on the educational program. 

If it is assumed that the situation as 
described in these cities is typical of schools 
in general, then for the current year little 
change in expenditures for instructional 
supplies will be made. On the other hand, 
due to priorities, sharp reductions are being 
effected in the matter of equipment and 
equipment replacements. Undoubtedly, further 
reductions may be expected in these items 
so long as the war continues. 
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Acceleration 


An appreciable acceleration at the junior 
college level must be effected through co- 
operation with the adjacent units — high 
school or university or both. The two tradi- 
tional years of the junior college constitute 
too restricted a span to make possible any 
considerable amount of acceleration in them- 
selves. There are, however, several plans of 
acceleration which include junior college and 
the adjacent units, and it will be the purpose 
of this paper to describe them briefly and 
inquire into their respective merits. 


Acceleration Through Cooperation of 
High School and Junior College 


One type of cooperation between the high 
school and junior college is the continuous 
year-round program. This compels a closer 
articulation between the programs of the two 
institutions and provides more frequent and 
easier transfer from the lower to the higher 
unit. In a great emergency such as the 
present, in which time is of the essence, such 
a plan has virtually one hundred per cent 
approval. Many junior colleges as well as 
universities are operating on a three-semester 
basis of 16 weeks each. An increasingly large 
number of high schools are accomplishing the 
same results through the two traditional 
semesters and summer sessions of from 10 to 
12 weeks in duration. This plan offers conven- 
ient acceleration with little or no curricular 
revision. 

Another plan of cooperation, and one about 
which there is much difference of opinion, 
is the admission of students to the junior 
college before completion of the four-year 
high school course. This is in essence the plan 
proposed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission on the supposition that a student who 
is to be drafted at the age of 18 could profit 
more from the first year of college than the 
last year of high school before entering 
military service. A number of junior colleges 
and higher institutions have put this plan into 
effect although, in general, it has not met 
with the approval of the high school. The 
Policies Commission’s recommendation has 
set off a heated controversy between the two 
educational levels in which the welfare of 
the individual student has too often been 
forgotten in an anxiety over the welfare of 
institutions. 

Dr. Walter C. Eells, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
summarizes the situation thus: “It seems to 
me it (the Commission’s recommendation) 
has distinet elements of danger and should be 
accepted only with full realization of these, 
and also with a knowledge of the limitations 
imposed by the EPC in making the recom- 


1Principal of the Pasadena, Calif., Junior College. 

This paper was prepared for the canceled convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators, 
February 19-23, 1943. 


on the Junior College Level 


John W. Harbeson, Ph.D.’ 


mendation. Some of these restrictions have 
not been stressed in the publicity given the 
plan. For example, they state (italics mine): 


We urge that, during the war emergency, selected stu 
dents who have achieved senior standing in high school 
and who will, in the judgment of high school and college 
authorities, profit from a year’s college education before 
they reach selective service age, be admitted to college, etc. 

It is worth noting that the recent national conference 
of State Superintendents of Public Instruction passed 
resolutions condemning the proposal. A strong editorial 
against it is to be found in the current (January) issue 
of the Nation’s Schools. The same issue contains an 
adverse statement “If Colleges Start Cradle Snatching’’ 
by E. R. Van Vleck, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of New York, who states that the ‘recommendation 
is unsound, unnecessary, and unrealistic.’ 

Junior college administrators, interested in their en 
rollments, will doubtless be tempted to accept the recom- 
mendation, with or without its restrictions. Primarily, 
however, the welfare of the young man, not that of the 
college, ought to be the determining factor. I strongly 
recommend, therefore, that before you attempt to put 
the recommendation into effect, you study the references 
mentioned above, particularly that of Dean Edmonson, 
and have them fully discussed by your faculty and 
perhaps trustees or school boards as well.” 


Late developments with respect to the 
Commission’s recommendations are set forth, 
in part, in another statement by Doctor Eells. 


. The Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools has recommended that the practice of 
admitting high school juniors to college be restricted to 
the upper five per cent of the high school class. Some 
Minnesota colleges want to limit it to the upper 15 per 
cent. Other colleges and universities are showing a 
tendency toward a far more extensive administrative inter- 
pretation. One college announces it will take from the 
upper 25 per cent, another from the upper 33 per cent, 
etc.? 


It is probable that there will be consider- 
able experimentation in the plan recommended 
by the Educational Policies Commission all 
of which should be welcomed and receive 
careful and scientific evaluation. It is equally 
probable, however, that high schools will not 
acquiesce in the elimination of their twelfth- 
year work without considerable opposition. 

The problem of acceleration in high school 
and college was studied by a subcommittee 
of the California Committee for the Study of 
Education under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Merton E. Hill, director of admissions at the 
University of California. The subcommittee 
made three general recommendations which 
were subsequently approved by the general 
committee: 


la. It is recommended for the emergency that stu- 
dents who meet the minimum standards of graduation 
from high school, as set up by the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the State Board of Education, and who have 
fulfilled with recommending grades (B average) the 
entrance requirements for a bachelor’s degree course in 
a California university, college, or junior college, be 
issued a diploma of graduation and be eligible for ad- 
mission to that institution. It is understood that such 
students must obtain the recommendation of their high 
school principals.* 


2Wartime Letter No. 14. January 9, 1943, p. 3. Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. 

3Wartime Letter No. 15. February 10, 1943, p. 5. Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. 

‘Report of California Committee for the Study of Edu- 
cation on Acceleration of Students for the Emergency 
Issued from office of Dr. Morton E. Hill, University of 
California at Los Angeles, January 22, 1943, pp. 2 and 3. 
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lb. It is recommended for the emergency that « 
¢ “et StU 

dents other than those who are candidates for admission 
to degree courses in college, who meet the minimun 


standards for graduation as set up in the 
regulations of the State Board of Education 
issued a diploma of graduation, provided their accelerg 
tion meets an imperative need for their services ip the 
war effort, and provided that after consideration hy 
the high school principal, it is evident that opportunities 
are available that are not present in the high school 
II. It is recommended that for the emergency approval 
be given to the acceptance of college work when such 
college work is taken during the senior year of high 
school concurrently with high school work. It is recom. 
mended that in order that this provision may apply 


rules and 
may be 


t¢ 
students below eighteen years of age, appropriate cle 
lation be passed 

III. It is recommended for the emergency that 
portunity should be given to capable students in the 
ninth to the eleventh grades to take additional work 
in order to complete satisfactorily the normal high school 
course in less than four years. 


The conservative character of the com- 
mittee’s report is indicated by the following 
quotation also taken from the official report. 

There was no wish to recommend radical changes in 
the graduation requirements as set up by local boards 
of education or to suggest long range changes in educa- 
tion. The recommendations are for the duration of the 
emergency only. It was recognized that students who 
might take advantage of the privilege offered then 
should be young people of suitable maturity and intel- 
lectual capacity.® 

As may be observed, recommendations 
I and III accomplish little in acceleration 
beyond hastening the student on his way, 
Recommendation II, however, points the way 
to definite and genuine acceleration through 
cooperation between high school and college. 
Commenting on this recommendation the 
report says: “The practice of permitting stu- 
dents, who have completed the greater part 
of their high school work, to carry senior 
courses and freshman courses in college at 
the same time should be legitimatized. This 
is a useful means of acceleration.”® 

In 1932 the Pasadena Junior College, which 
is a four-year unit embracing grades 11 to 14 
inclusive, organized as a single _ institution, 
inaugurated this experiment on a five-year 
basis under the auspices of the University of 
California. At the conclusion of the period 
the experiment was accepted as a success and 
the plan is now in operation permanently. 
Stated in a sentence the plan authorizes 
twelfth-grade students, who are completing 
all the unit and subject requirements for 
high school graduation and have room in 
their programs for additional courses, to select 
such courses from college offerings before 
actual high school graduation— such addi- 
tional credits to be accepted for advanced 
standing on transfer to a higher institution. In 
consequence of this opportunity 75 per cent 
of those completing the twelfth grade in 
Pasadena Junior College have to their credit 
some college units which are universally 
acceptable for advanced standing in higher 
institutions. The amount has ranged from 
2 to 29 units. This plan makes possible 


“Ibid., p. 1. 
*Jbid., p. 3. 
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considerable genuine acceleration accomplished 
at no expense to the high school program and 
at no extra tax upon the energy and vitality 
of the student. 

In the course of the Pasadena experiment 
the question was raised whether twelfth-grade 
students are sufficiently mature to carry college 
courses with success. Fortunately ample 
evidence on this point is at hand. The studies 
of Dr. Herbert Popence of Menlo Junior 
College,’ Dr. William H. Proctor of Stanford 
University, Dr. E. S. Jones of the University 
of Buffalo? and Dr. Robert Hardin of the 
University of Nebraska’® are typical of many 
studies which have established by scientific 
measurement the ability of the twelfth-grade 
student to do successful college work. More- 
over, in practice, twelfth-grade students in 
Joliet Township High School, in Stephens 
College, and in the experimental high schools 
at Chicago and Minnesota, over a period of 
years have been enrolled in college classes 
and achieved success. Cornell college admits 
superior students after three years of high 
school work, and in Kansas City, Mo., and 
throughout the South, students are admitted 
to standard colleges and universities after 11 
years in the public schools. 


Acceleration Through Cooperation 
Between Junior College and Higher 


Institutions 
Some genuine acceleration can also be 
accomplished through cooperation between 


junior college and university. The agelong 
criticism of the liberal arts college is that it 
has been extended over too long a _ period 
of time and as a consequence has graduated 
students at too advanced an age. Educa- 
tional literature is replete with examples of 
this criticism. 

President James H. Baker, writing in 1913: 


The period of general education is too long 
economy in the selection of subjects and topics and in 
methods will save approximately two years in the whole 
period of general education: with greater efficiency in 


the earlier periods the college course may well end 
nominally at 20 instead of 22 a redefinition of 


culture may modify the preparatory period; the _ ideals 


of our civilization today may affect the view of culture 
and the desirable limit of formal training.” 
Munroe Smith quoting opinions of the 


faculties on shortening the 
issue of March, 1903 :12 


college course, 


With very few exceptions the professors of Columbia 
University are of the opinion that a combined sec- 
ondary, collegiate and professional education, as_ the 
secondary schools, the colleges, and the professional 
schools are now organized, is too long and unduly delays 
the graduation of the professional student. With few 
exceptions, they are also of the opinion that time may 
best be saved —i.e., may be saved with the least sacri- 
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ference on Research Problems in Higher Education, Sep- 
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Report of the Committees of the National Council of 
Education on Economy of Time in Education, James H 


Baker, chairman p. 9 
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fice of the educational 
sired by 


results that are most to be de 
requiring something less than four years of 
college study as a preparation for study in the 
sional schools 

Similar quotations can also be found in 
great numbers in modern educational liter- 
ature and are too well known to require 
reproduction in this paper. 

Two major efforts have been made in the 
liberal arts college to eliminate this criticism 
The first and original effort was by a group 
who proposed to eliminate waste by a shorten- 
ing of the time with little or no change in 
requirements. The second and more recent 
attempt has been through a general curricular 
reorganization to terminate the college course 
two years earlier than in the past. It is 
apparent that the first group were attempting 
an impossible solution. Most of them were 
unwilling to shorten the curriculum and were 
attempting to do four years’ work in three 
Naturally, their faculties were skeptical and 
refused to follow. Moreover, they were 
attempting to solve the problem by working 
on the college exclusively, whereas they should 
also have taken into consideration the sec- 
ondary school as well. Any effective reorgan- 
ization of general education must cover the 
whole field of general education. It must 
include the high school as well as the lower 
division of the college. It may be possible to 
reorganize and save time over an eight-year 
span — it is hardly to be expected within the 
short program of the liberal arts college alone. 
This becomes clear when we consider that the 
college consists of two heterogeneous and 
unrelated halves. 

The proposal to solve the problem through 
curricular reorganization, however, is full of 
tremendous possibilities. It has long been 
recognized that the standard liberal arts 
college is not a homogenous institution. The 
first half is plain general education and 
partakes of the characteristics of the sec- 
ondary school. The second half involves 
specialization, research, and professional study 
and is a logical part of the university proper. 
Recognizing these facts a number of standard 
colleges and universities have divided the 
college into a “lower division” and an “upper 
division,’ with a hard and fast boundary 
separating the two. It is not uncommon to 
find a diploma, a certificate or an “associates” 
degree given at the end of the sophomore 
college year. 

Inasmuch as the first two years of the 
liberal arts college are secondary in character 
and carry to completion the program of gen- 
eral education begun in the high school, they 
logically belong to the upper years of the 
high school rather than the upper division of 
the standard college. The application of this 
principle to school organization leads to the 
organization of a new four-year American 
college embracing the upper two years of 
the traditional high school and the first two 
years of the college. Under this form of 
reorganization, therefore, we should have a 
four-year high or preparatory school embrac- 
ing grades 7 to 10, inclusive, and a new four- 
year liberal arts college embracing grades 11 
to 14, inclusive, organized and administered 
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as single institutions. A reorganization of the 
curriculum over this eight-year span would 
make possible the completion of general edu- 
cation at the end of the fourteenth year and 
the saving of two years of the student’s time. 
This is not an idealistic dream; it is a practi- 
cal, working plan now in operation in 34 
junior colleges and public school systems, 
and at least one major university. Certainly 
no more effective program of acceleration has 
thus far been devised at the college level. 

Inasmuch as this new type American college 
carries the student in his general education 
to a point from which he may profitably 
transfer to the university proper to follow 
specialization, research, or professional study 
as the case may be, the question logically 
arises: Should not the A.B. degree be: con- 
ferred at this point? The University of 
Chicago has answered this question in the 
affirmative, and it has demonstrated the 
courage of its convictions. It is the logical 
outcome of its philosophy from William 
Rainey Harper to the present time. On 
numerous occasions, Dr. Hutchins has an- 
nounced this as a forthcoming development. 
The idea has also been championed by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, James M. Wood, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, and other leaders in 
higher education. No one should have been 
shocked or offended by the new policy. The 
time is ripe for the junior colleges and other 
institutions giving freshman and sophomore 
college work also to bring their practice into 
conformity with this sound theory. 

In spite of these facts, however, no educa- 
tional announcement in recent years has 
created such a furor in higher education as 
has this long expected action of the University 
of Chicago. It has been assailed by certain 
college presidents and learned societies who 
asserted that “the bachelor’s degree has come 
to stand for the successful completion of four 
years of collegiate education beyond the sec- 
ondary school.” A widely circulated statement 
insisted that “it is desirable that there be 
reasonable uniformity in the award of these 
degrees.’’?* 

According to the Chicago philosophy, on 
the other hand, the A.B. degree should stand 
for accomplishment rather than the passing 
of so many years of time at a higher institu- 
tion. President Hutchins has frequently stated 
concretely of what that accomplishment 
should consist. He has stated that the A.B. 
degree should signify the completion of the 
program of general education, and the uni- 
versity is demonstrating that this goal can 
be accomplished in 14 years of schooling. 

Moreover, the statement that, “it is desir- 
able that there be reasonable uniformity in 
the awards of these degrees,” rests upon the 
fallacious assumption that the A.B. degree 
always has and does now stand for the same 
thing in American collegiate education. But 
compare the attainments of four years of 
college in colonial days with those of the 
present. Says Dr. Leonard V. Koos: “The 


“Quoted from a statement emanating from the office 


of the Executive Secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges 
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median age of entering freshmen at Harvard 
University during the period 1829-32 was a 
little over 16 years. Considerable proportions 
of students were 14 and 15 years old at 
entrance; that is, they were not far from 
the age at which many youth now enter the 
four-year high school.... By 1880 the 
median age of entrance at Harvard had 
advanced to about eighteen and one-half years 
—an increase of fully two years. . . . The 
advance in age at entrance was accomplished 
by a corresponding increase in the require- 
ments of admission.”'* From these and other 
facts regarding the curriculum, which limita- 
tions of space preclude discussing here, we 
may conclude that historically the only point 
of similarity from time to time has been the 
four-year span. It is also true that the liberal 
arts college course has been built from the 
beginning on diversified lengths of the sec- 
ondary period. Many of the old high schools 
and academies were three-year institutions, 
and even in the present-day colleges have 
been known to accept high school students on 
the completion of the eleventh grade. The fact 
is that the A.B. degree never has and does 
not today mean the same thing from time to 
time or from institution to institution. Pres- 
ident Hutchins was not the originator of 
“confusion” when he announced the granting 
of the A.B. degree at the end of the junior 
college period. 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos considers the argu- 
ment both for and against the conferring of 
the A.B. degree at the end of the junior college 
period and by comparison arrives at well- 
founded conclusions. 


Considerations Pro Although numerous arguments 
have been mustered in support of the proposal, three 
seem to stand out as of greatest significance. (1) One 
of these is that granting the bachelor’s degree to stu 
dents at the end of the sophomore year is the logical 
culmination of long-time trends in American education 
(2) The second relates to more strictly sociological con 
siderations involving the family and industry. (3) The 
third is the facilitation of the proper organization of 
professional and other advanced specialization (including 
graduate work) that would be afforded by general ac 
ceptance of the proposal.’ 

Considerations Con These seem to be also mainly 
three in number. (1) One of these concerns the con 
fusion that will be engendered by such an action. (2) A 
second consideration put forward is that the action en 
dangers the position of the small independent college 
(3) The third centers in the contention that few, if any 
colleges have developed programs that would justify such 
action.” 

Comparison of the Considerations. One comes away 
from comparison of these considerations pro and con 
with the conviction that the cons either are not very 
acceptable or are much less fundamental than the pros 
The cons are static rather than dynamic and are ob 
structive rather than being tied in with commendable 
trends. They are also detached from one another and 
are not vitally interrelated. Those having some plausibility 
are arguments from temporary expedience and do not 
take the long-time view. By contrast the pros reflect 
basic and long-time forces or influences that are sig 
nificantly interdependent and, from some standpoints. all 
of a piece. These influences will ultimately prevail 
have already accomplished most of the change. It largely 
remains to refine the changes with more awareness of 


“Leonard V. Koos, The Bachelor’s Degree to College 
Sophomores. The School Review, September, 1942, p. 495 
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their significance and then to signalize them by attaching 
appropriate labels, like the degrees. To undertake to 
deny these forces or influences is to be a King Canute 
commanding the tides to recede.” 

The new American College will perform all 
the legitimate functions of a college program 
It will, with a proper organization of the 
curriculum over the four-year span, embrac- 
ing the upper grades of high school and the 
first two years of college, lay a sound founda- 
tion in general education. This general educa- 
tion will aim at satisfying the universal needs 
of man in the major areas of human activity. 

No one claims that the new American 
College will complete the program of general 
education. No true educator would claim this 
even for the traditional standard college. In 
a true sense general education cannot be 
completed in college. General education is a 
lifelong process, extending from birth to 
death and in a sense is never completed. All 
that can be expected of the college is to carry 
the student to a point where he is prepared 
to pursue his special field or professional 
study within the university. He might 
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profitably go on in the study of 
education, but there comes a time 
life of every individual, when 


general 
in the 
expediently 
a reasonable 
age and become an economically self-sup- 
porting member of society, it is necessary 


to begin his vocational career at 


to 
shift the emphasis to vocational or profes- 


sional education. 

In conclusion, the junior college can co- 
operate with adjacent units in an effective 
program of student .acceleration. It should 
utilize the entire calendar year to speed up 
the progress of the student. It should not 
hesitate to admit twelfth-grade students 
when such a course best serves the interests 
of the students. It should reorganize the 
educational program by a close articulation 
with the upper high school years and com- 
plete the program of general education by 
the end of the fourteenth grade, thus saving 
two full years at the college level. The 
necessities inherent in the present national 
emergency make this a strategic and logical 
time for long-needed reforms in collegiate 
education. 


AIR-CONDITIONING EDUCATION 


N. L. Engelhardt’ 


Air-conditioning education is a term first 
widely used after December 7, 1941. It was 
coined by Mr. Robert Hinckley, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air, with the hope 
that American educators would realize the 
need for speed in incorporating concepts about 
aeronautics into the present-day curriculum 
Mr. Hinckley felt, and there has been wide 
concurrence with his judgment, that the 
rapidly growing importance of aeronautics in 
the life of the nation necessitated speeding 
up the usually slow processes of curriculum 
infiltration. It was essential that teaching 
concerning the airplane and its pilots be taken 
out of the “wonder story” period and that 
the full import of aviation for human living 
be explored and explained 

It is difficult to find an event or occurrence 
in world history comparable in meaning or as 
far reaching in its significance as the invention 
and perfection of the airplane. Almost forty 
years have passed since the modest Wright 
brothers sent their historic telegram. The 
progress of those forty years is truly stupen 
dous, but it may merely represent the be- 
ginnings of man’s achievements in the con 
quest of the air. Man’s destiny is now 
associated with three dimensions. He has 
moved from a land and water being to a 
creature of land, water, and air. Of the 
three. perhaps the air has the greatest implica 


1This abstract of a paper by the Associate Superir 
tendent of Schools of New York City was prepared for 
presentation at the canceled St. Louis convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
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tions. From the standpoint of controls and 
mastery, this is undoubtedly true. 

No other event or period in history can 
compare in change of man’s perspective with 
these first forty years of successful advance- 
ment of aeronautics. Man can now move 
through the air at incredible speeds. Not only 
can he carry himself, but his raw materials 
his finished products, and all the material needs 
of war and peace. The speed of change in all 
other facets of man’s living will be greatly 
influenced by the speed with which man him- 
self moves. If the school curriculum is to 
serve the generations of the three-dimensiona! 
world, speedy changes must occur therein 
This means air-conditioning education. 

Such air conditioning does not represent a 
choice of the educator. It is his obligation 
and essential duty. The schoolman or woman 
cannot resist the inclusion of aeronautic mate- 
rials in the curriculum any more than he 
could oppose teaching about land or water 
Imagine a “land and air” curriculum or an 
“air and water’ one! They are today just 
as absurd as a “water and land” curriculum 
The Wrights and the Langleys, the Lindberghs 
and the Rickenbackers, the Mitchells and the 
Colin Kelleys have laid a heap of problems 
at the educators’ feet. The three-dimensional 
world, with a curriculum to match, represents 
the new sphere of educational activity 

Air-conditioning the curriculum is not just 
a passing fad. It represents a permanent need 
The 1903 telegram of the Wrights ushered in 
a period of American supremacy in aviation, 
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but by 1939 the Germans had developed air 
invincibility which made them the world’s 
jeaders of aeronautics. Much of this was 
accomplished through air-conditioning Ger- 
man youth. a. 

Germany and Italy began their educational 
programs in aeronautics as much as ten years 
ago. Japan also started long ago on its educa- 
tional program of aeronautics. Aeronautics 
education in the schools of America was quite 
sporadic during this period of its development 
among the enemy nations. Colleges and uni- 
versities, outside of the civilian pilot training 
programs, were giving scant attention to the 
problem. A few high schools in our large 
cities were making splendid contributions but 
the American teachers even as late as the 
beginning of this World War, were inclined 
to look upon aviation as a sport or as an 
infant enterprise. 

During this period of apathy on the part 
of the American schools, the youth of Amer- 
ica, with characteristic alertness for pioneer- 
ing, applied themselves to making airplanes, 
to having airplane contests, to learning how 
airplanes fly, and to acquiring a comprehensive 
knowledge of world aviation. The self-learn- 
ing pursued by youth and stimulated by 
aviation periodicals, newspapers, and aero- 
nautical science bodies of various kinds, has 
been found of great value in our national 
struggle. 

The question today is “How can the United 
States continue to maintain its aviation status 
among nations without resorting to govern- 
ment decrees on air conditioning?” Let’s bear 
in mind that skill in air conditioning does not 
reside in a few curriculum experts, but may 
be the acquisition of many and perhaps all 
teachers. Its foundation is knowledge about 
areas of learning into which all too few teach- 
ers have delved. Too much past teaching has 
been confined to textbooks of narrow restric- 
tions. The teacher can be assured the text- 
book of yesterday is obsolete unless written 
by a farsighted author. If its subject matter 
is not related to the “air age,” it should be 
speedily supplanted with a modern text. Such 
texts are being issued daily and are to be 
found in the lists of most reputable publish- 
ing houses. If the school curricular material 
is not attuned to the air age, teachers’ com- 
mittees should begin at once to modernize 
the material. The U. S. Office of Education 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration of 
Washington, D. C., are prepared to provide 
materials or directions for most of the 
pertinent questions that can be raised. The 
Aviation Education bibliography, published by 
Macmillan Company, New York City. will 
lead teachers directly to the answers of many 
questions 

Commercial aviation magazines provide 
some of the most fascinating literature for 
present-day youth. The teacher will find it 
advantageous to a class to comb the news 
papers for a week or two for aviation topics 
related to the pupils’ interests. During the 
war, much of the advertising by aviation 
companies in popular magazines has been of 
an institutional character rather than for 
specific purposes. Schools may glean from 
these advertisements, which include some of 
the most fascinating ever written, what the 
future holds in store 

This present era represents an alluring 
period in which to be engaged in curriculum 
development. In reality, recognizing the air 
as one of the trio, air-land-water, places three 
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curriculum possibilities where two existed 
before. Every teacher can participate and, of 
course, thousands have already led the way. 

In the primary grades, birds and seeds and 
plants may be used to focus the child’s atten- 
tion on problems of the air. In the inter- 
mediate grades, a vast source of enrichment 
materials will be found in aviation. Airport 
visitation, globe construction, airplane models, 
furnish common interests for discussion or 
action. The “great circle’ measurement of 
global distances, the centrality of Alaska in 
world areas, and cargo transportation from 
South America are points around which worth- 
while learning may develop. 

In the junior high school, the biography of 
air heroes will be a most interesting field. 
Great events in the history of aviation will 
provide a fertile field for library assignments 
and special reports, and early attempts at 
flying written into poem and story will make 
a most interesting part of literature. 

There are many problems growing out of 
aviation which involve the principles of 
mathematics customarily taught in the junior 
high school years. 

The idea of living in the air instead of on 
the earth puts a new emphasis upon science 
teaching in the junior high school. In the 
earlier grades the primary function of science 
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was to enable the child to make agreeable 
adjustments to his environment. In the junior 
high school he explores the possibilities of 
making his environment serve him. 

Every enterprising high school teacher will 
enrich his subject matter with the wealth of 
material from aeronautics. Take English as 
an example. A new aesthetics seems to 
pervade the literature of aviation. 

High school classes will help in setting up 
their own air-age curriculum. Any class in 
English might produce its own anthology on 
aviation, a class in the social studies its series 
of problems, or a class in drawing the art 
illustrations that are multiplied by aviation 
and, in similar manner, through all other 
subject-matter fields. 

The fact is our school curriculum has been 
so greatly enriched by aeronautic develop- 
ments that every teacher can find countless 
ways to make adjustments. The new age in 
which the problems of air-water-and-land have 
been inextricably merged is with us to stay. 
It is not asked that you condition the cur- 
riculum less with problems of land and sea 
but that you air-condition more. 

Air-conditioning the curriculum means for 
you and your teachers a_ re-evaluation of 
curriculum content and the selection of mate- 
rials made vital by man’s conquest of the air 


Education and Propaganda 
Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard’ 


Human beings are always trying to change 
or modify the thoughts, emotions, or actions 
of one another. Sometimes their motives are 
quite altruistic, but all too often they are 
very selfish. 

There are three ways in which we try to 
influence other people’s reactions. We use 
force or law based on force; we use indoc- 
trination, which consists of presenting an idea 
or point of view, either good or bad, in as 
effective manner as possible; or we use edu- 
cation, which depends for results on faith in 
the growth of free men in an environment of 
freedom. It is this emphasis on faith in the 
human being that distinguishes education 
from indoctrination as a process. Indoctrina- 
tion is designed to insure the end result while 
those using education are willing to risk the 
outcome 

It is not that one of these ways should be 
used to the exclusion of the other two. Al- 
most every individual or group uses all three 
ways at some times, or under some condi- 
tions, or at different stages of development 
What teacher or parent does not depend 
sometimes on force or law? Or, do we not 
all try to indoctrinate each other at one time 
or another? Even governments with their 
people, or the nations in their relations with 
one another, seem to resort more often to 
force and indoctrination than to education. It 


1Abstract of a paper prepared for the canceled con 


vention of the American Association of School Admin 
strators planned for February 26—March 2, 1943. The 
1uthor is superintendent of schools at Philadelphia, Pa 


is even true also that frequently force must 
be used to control those whom we would 
change, until education can get a chance to 
operate. 

The use of law or indoctrination evidences 
either a lack of faith in one’s cause or a lack 
of confidence in the stage of development of 
the one to be changed. As the human being 
develops in his own life cycle or the race de- 
velops through the centuries, there should be 
a growing dependence on education as op- 
posed either to force or indoctrination as the 
cause of change. 

The people of a democracy believe men 
have rights as human beings to be educated, 
rather than coerced or even persuaded. There 
is something about the word education that 
seems synonymous with freedom. One does 
not have exactly the same feeling toward the 
word indoctrination and still less toward the 
word force. 

This does not mean that all force or indoc- 
trination is bad. Nor is all education good. 
But education involves a faith that men of 
good will and the good way will triumph in 
the long run if the mind of man is free to 
grow. So it is that in America we have placed 
our hope in free schools and other unfettered 
educational agencies, resorting to force and 
indoctrination only as intermediary steps in 
the long trek toward freedom. Maybe we 
shall never be able to depend wholly on the 
processes of education, but surely in this 
democracy, if it can be preserved, we ought 
increasingly to be able to do so. 
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Eighteen Year Olds and 
Voting 


THE induction of hundreds of thousands 
of young men between the ages of 18 and 
20 into the fighting forces has suggested 
the advisability of permitting these young 
men to become voters at the age of 18. 
The entry of girls of this same age into 
employment in war factories and into 
stores and offices, and the vast number of 
early marriages, have all suggested that 
girls, too, should be entitled to vote at 18. 

If the suggestion that boys and girls be- 
come of age at 18 is made a part of our 
laws and is accepted as an integral part 
of our social institutions, there will be im- 
portant implications for all education. It 
will mean, first of all, that education must 
be speeded up, particularly from the mid- 
dle grades through the junior and senior 
high schools and the early years of college. 
This acceleration can be achieved best 
through modifications in the curriculum, 
the lengthening of the annual school term, 
and the shortening of vacations. It may 
also necessitate some basic changes in the 
attitudes and practices of teachers and 
insistence 
upon academic achievement and attention 
to study, less toleration of the extracur- 
ricular interference with the core subjects 
— in general, less of the free and easy 
toleration of child viewpoints and earlier 
approach to the dawning adult responsi- 
bilities of life. The entire range of prob- 
lems deserves close study for the readjust- 


administrators, more _ serious 


ment of education when peace comes. 


The Tenure of School-Board 
Presidents 


AT A recent meeting of the board of edu- 
cation of San Francisco, Calif., it was 
voted that its members shall rotate in the 


office of the presidency. It was agreed 
that two years’ service shall render the 
member eligible to the presidency. The 
action is unique in that no board of edu- 
cation anywhere, to our knowledge, has 
taken a definite position on the rotation 
of the most honorable office within its 
power to bestow. 

In some school units the presidency is 
changed frequently, while in others a long 
term of service is granted. Where the cus- 
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tom of more than one term prevails, the 
common limit is a second term voted to 
the incumbent both in appreciation of his 
good record and to make use of the in- 
sight and experience gained. 

It seems imprudent to set up a rule or 
a permanent custom concerning the presi- 
dency. A man of exceptional executive 
ability and personality may demonstrate 
his right to hold office during a period of 
years. His services may be of permanent 
value in building up a school system and 
in warding off destructive forces and re- 
actionary tendencies. Where such a situa- 
tion exists, it may be unwise to pass the 
presidency around. 

But, there can be no doubt that rota- 
tion in the office of a school-board presi- 
dency has its value. It tends, for one thing, 
to bring to the fore fresh leadership and 
new points of view concerning education 
and school services. Where the presidency 
is a reward for good service in the ranks 
of the board, it stimulates a very healthy 
type of ambition. The annual or biennial 
change in office makes possible the correc- 
tion of an unfortunate choice. It has been 
noted that the former presidents are in- 
variably more valuable members because 
they have developed new appreciation of 
the work of the board, new insights into 
their relation with the professional execu- 
tives, and new loyalties for the cause of 
education. 

The selection and tenure of a school- 
board president is entirely a local problem 
to be solved in the light of the efficiency 
of the man chosen. While long and faith- 
ful service always deserves recognition, it 
should not be rewarded by the elevation 
to the presidency unless all other condi- 
tions are right. To hold that rotation in 
the office must become a fixed rule might 
be questioned. Every board of education 
must know best whom to elevate to dis- 
tinction and how long the term of service 
shall be. 


The Functions of a City 

Board of Education 
THE Coudert legislative survey of the 
New York City schools, conducted by Dr. 
George D. Strayer and a group of tech- 
nical aids, sums up the proper functions 
of a board of education in the following 
revealing paragraphs: 

The state, in its desire to keep the schools 
close to the people, has entrusted their manage- 
ment, within law, to the board of education, 
clothing it with powers which in the legislative 
view are ample for that purpose. But the state 
did not intend that the board members should 
themselves perform the duties of administration 
The law directs the mayor to appoint them from 
all the boroughs of the city, but it is silent about 
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their educational qualifications ; it follows. then, 
that they enter upon their duties in the capacity 
of citizen representatives of the people rather 
than as members of the educational profession. 
And lest there might have been any doubt on 
this point, the legislature and the State Educa- 
tion Department have authorized the creation of 
many positions of administrative rank within the 
school system which may be filled by persons 
who possess administrative licenses. It was in. 
tended, too, that the board of education should 
perform its work collectively rather than indi 
vidually; this may be seen in the fact that the 
actions of its members have no legal weight un- 
less sanctioned by the board as a whole 

But notwithstanding the unmistakable intent 
of the education law, the New York City board 
of education has a long tradition of intervention 
in administrative matters. When a new member 
takes his place on the board he discovers that it 
is customary to select some area of administra- 
tion as the object of his special interest and 
attention. In accordance with custom he may 
proceed to take over the general oversight and 
to some extent the direction of the work of that 
department as rapidly as he can familiarize him- 
self with it. 

The board members are under board rules or- 
ganized into six administrative committees: in- 
structional affairs, finance and budget, buildings 
and sites, retirement, law, and war industries 
training program. The board meets, except dur- 
ing the summer, every two weeks, and acts upon 
business matters that are laid before it by its 
six committees, which in turn have made up their 
action calendars from proposals prepared by the 
superintendent of schools, various other adminis- 
trative officers, and the board of superintendents, 

It is not unusual to find a member spending 
three, four, or even five days in a single week 
at headquarters, attending meetings, studying re- 
ports, handling his board correspondence, receiv- 
ing visitors, discussing knotty questions with 
members of the administrative or supervisory 
staff, perhaps employing his time in the prepa- 
ration of a report of a research into some edu- 
cational problem. 

Clearly the board of education members are 
undertaking to do many things that should be 
left to the administration. The task of the board 
and its relation to the administration should be 
searchingly reconsidered, both by the legislature 
and by the board itself. The board of education 
is the repository of corporate powers in the 
sphere of public education. Its duty is to make 
effective the desires of the community in edu- 
cational matters. It cannot execute this trust ex- 
cept by group consideration of the vital and 
fundamental issue in the community program of 
education, and by constant, systematic, and im- 
personal review of the work of the school system. 

The most important action the board of edu- 
cation ever takes is the selection of a superin- 
tendent of schools. On him it must rely for the 
administration of all activities that are carried 
on in the schools, not alone in their educational 
divisions, but also among all the other services 
that support and supplement the educational 
program. He should have power when vacancies 
occur to nominate his assistants. He should have 
broad powers of executive decision, and in a 
system as large as that of New York City he 
should be expected to use freely the power of 
delegation. When the board of education has 
come to rely upon such an executive officer, and 
when it has relinquished its present insupportable 
burden of administrative duties, it will be able 
to devote its time and thought to the educational 
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issues that are its distinctive responsibility, and 
being disassociated from the actual conduct of 
operations it will be in a far more favorable 
position to make use of its critical judgment. 


The fundamental policy expressed in 
this discussion may well be applied by 
every board of education to its own local 
situation. 


The School Board and the 


Community 
DURING this year of international con- 
flict the school board takes on a new im- 
portance. Its work is doubly difficult be- 
cause of the downward drag which the 
destruction of war puts on the personnel 
of the schools, on the program of budget- 
ing and of financing, on the ordinary busi- 
ness management —in a word, on the 
entire administrative activity. 

The members serving on the school 
board have not merely the duty of pre- 
venting loss in efficiency in the schools; 
they also have a positive duty of building 
up the service of the educational system, 
both for the immediate war period and 
the reconstruction period in the long peace 
to come. The constantly changing demands 
for noneducational war services and for 
new forms of vocational education and 
training, the burden of added educational 
responsibilities arising out of the break- 
down of home and parental responsibilities, 
and the complete reorganization of sec- 
ondary education which appears probable, 
combine to make the readjustment of pres- 
ent school programs almost inevitable. 
Not without reason are there public de- 
mands for more vocational education and 
for better scholarship in the academic 
branches, for work programs in the sec- 
ondary schools, for stronger science and 
physical education programs, and for di- 
rect recognition of ethics and religion. 

On the purely administrative side, the 
school board has new responsibilities in 
securing ample funds with which to main- 
tain teaching and operating staffs, for 
holding up the standards and amounts of 
teaching supplies and equipment, and for 
saving the school plants. Unless the last- 
mentioned duty is faced and repairs and 
replacements are made, it will be several 
decades before the losses due to deteriora- 
tion of roofs, plumbing installations, and 
heating equipment will be regained. There 
are numerous noncritical materials for 
making repairs, and the janitorial staffs 
of most school systems include competent 
mechanics who can be used during the 
summer for these maintenance jobs. The 
growing lack of fuel suggests the imme- 
diate value of insulating the areas above 
the upper floor rooms, of making windows 
and doors windtight, and of checking the 
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“WE'LL HAVE TO TAKE BETTER CARE OF THE THINGS WE DO HAVE!” 


heating and ventilating plants against 
leaks and heat losses. The fact that labor 
and materials are difficult to obtain is no 
reason for neglecting needed repair work. 
Certainly the WPB is most favorable in 
its attitude. 

The postwar period deserves the imme- 
diate attention of school boards. Both 
educationally and socially, there will be 
vast changes growing out of our new in- 
ternational relationships, our changed 
economic situation, out of the higher 
democratic principles which will become 
effective in the personal lives of citizens 
and the political life of the nation. The 
enforcement of peace may demand mili- 
tary activity for several decades. All this 
will mean new policies of education and 
broadened school programs. The recon- 
struction of the schools will inevitably 
entail heavy drains on school funds, and 
will call for new types of school buildings 
and new efficiency in school staffs. 

While the professional educational staffs 
may be relied upon to assume their wonted 


leadership in all this planning, the boards 
of education must assume the final re- 
sponsibilities. Unselfish and nonpartisan 
action of the fearless, forward-looking 
kind is needed. More than ever the best 
men of each community must be enlisted 
to represent the community and to carry 
the burdens. 


° — 
WHAT MAKES MEN FREE 


We go out onto the street corner, the high 
ways, the byways, and market places, and an- 
nounce to the world that we have these freedoms, 
and we are going to claim them and exercise 
them without admitting with bowed heads and 
humbly before our Maker that there goes with 
every freedom a correlative duty, a correlative 
responsibility. We should understand that in these 
days as never before no man is ever free except 
in so far as he tries to make every man free. 
We should understand that there can’t be a 
democracy in this America of ours except to the 
extent to which we are willing to make that 
way our way of life. We must understand that 
we never have freedom of religion except in so 
far as in our hearts we grant it to everyone 
else. There is no such thing as freedom of 
conscience for me or for you except to the 
extent to which we devote our lives to seeing that 
every man has a right to a free conscience. - 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Financing the Extracurricular 


Activities Program Donald W. Dunnan’ 


When setting up an activities program a 
school executive should carefully consider the 
cost of each of the activities the school wishes 
to sponsor. Probably most administrators will 
have a fair idea of the costs through previous 
experience. Should a school executive be in 
some doubt concerning the cost of one or 
more enterprises that the school might spon- 
sor, it would be to his advantage to learn 
what the costs might be by means of a limited 
survey conducted through correspondence with 
comparable schools. 

It is important that a careful study be made 
of all possible sources of revenue and that 
an estimate be made of the possible income 
to support the activities program. No activity 
should be undertaken except the possibility of 
its financial success be assured. It is a mis- 
take to start a school function and then allow 
it to “peter out” because of lack of funds. 
Such a procedure is harmful to school morale, 
more harmful probably than if the activity 
had never been undertaken. 

The athletic program in a school is often 
self-sustaining. This is particularly true where 
a school has grounds to which admission may 
be charged. Even where such is not the case, 
a properly developed program will be backed 
by the students and the townspeople to the 
extent that it will be very largely self- 
supporting. 

Other activities need subsidies and here lies 
the reason why many schools fail to under- 
take a comprehensive program. It is much 
easier not to be bothered with the problem 
of financing certain worth-while activities, but 
it is educationally poor procedure. How many 
school administrators one meets who say, “We 
have no money for dramatics, or debating, or 
a science club, or some other activity.” 

It is a challenge to an administrator’s in- 
genuity and capacity to work, if he is faced 
with raising money for activities. It is prob- 
ably true that an executive will not be both- 
ered with an activity unless he is convinced 
of the value of it. Many of the older school- 
men have not seen the program at work, 
hence don’t believe in it. 

Some of the methods of raising money to 
support an activities program are: school 
dances, suppers, entertainments, solicitation of 
advertisements for school publications. 

Certainly a program in extracurricular ac- 
tivities can be best conducted when the school 
board subsidizes the program. It is difficult 
to persuade school boards of the value of an 
activities program for schools where one has 
never been conducted. Statistics show that 
the vast majority of school administrators 
expect subsidation of the activities by the 
school board. Many elaborate systems of ac- 
counting for extracurricular funds have been 


1Superintendent, Kingstown schools, Wakefield, R. I 


outlined. Experience convinces me that the 
simplest system that will provide all the neces- 
sary information is the most valuable. 

Here is a typical six-year high school ac- 
tivities accounting.system that has worked 
satisfactorily: The head of the commercial 
department serves as accountant and treasurer. 
All money paid in is deposited by her to the 
credit of the organization or activity in a 
general fund. Payments are made by the ac- 
countant, but all checks must be counter- 
signed by the faculty director of the activity 
or the principal. As a matter of policy the 
principal never countersigns checks except in 
the illness of the faculty director. 

One objection that might be 
against this system is that it removes control 
of the funds from the pupils who may have 
been in a large measure responsible for the 
raising of the money. This does not neces- 
sarily follow. The pupils may have their own 
treasurer, keep their own accounts, and ap- 
prove bills for payment with the faculty ad- 
viser’s knowledge and consent. The accountant 
serves the same function as that of a bank. 


advanced 
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It might conceivably be worth while to expand 
the system to the point where the pupils’ 
organizational officers draw checks against the 
funds available and receive monthly state. 
ments. At any time the student treasurer has 
the right to verify his accounts with those of 
the school accountant. 

It is a mistake to have the financial aspects 
of the extracurricular activities decentralized. 
It is more expensive for one thing. Most 
banks make a monthly charge if an account 
does not carry over a locally set minimum. 
Very few functions of an _ extracurricular 
nature in the smaller schools can afford an 
individual bank account. 

No one would expect each department in a 
large store to maintain a separate account to 
be administered by separate heads who were 
not responsible to a general manager. An 
analogy with the extracurricular 
program can be seen. 

How closely should a school principal su- 
pervise the financial aspects of each activity? 
The faculty leaders of the various activities 
should clearly understand what is expected 
in the way of financial management of each 
phase of the program, then they should be 
largely delegated authority to permit expendi- 
tures of funds by the pupils. Once a month 
at least the principal should determine the 
financial state of the various activities. If 
the program is properly set up this is merely 
a precautionary and evaluative procedure. 


activities 


New York Schools Surveyed 


The Rapp-Coudert Committee of the New 
York state legislature has recently submitted a 
report, urging an extensive program of reform in 
the New York city schools. The report is based 
on a detailed study of the schools, carried on by 
a group of educators working under the direction 
of Dr. George D. Strayer. The committee of tech 
nical men argue that the enforcement of the 
recommendations of the committee will result in 
an aggregate saving of some $50,000,000 within 
a period of five years. 


The recommendations of the committee may 
be summarized as follows: 
1. Reduce class sizes to an average of 32—33 in 


every division of the system. 

2. Abolish the board of superintendents as a 
semilegislative agency and transfer its administra- 
tive powers to the superintendent of schools. 

3. In the elementary schools, abandon the 
practice of semiannual class reorganizations and 
instead reorganize classes (promote pupils) every 
two years. A 100 per cent promotion plan is 
indorsed. 

4. Incorporate competent “permanent substi- 
tutes” into the regular teaching staff at once, with 
annual salaries, tenure, and other advantages 

5. Abolish, after the war, the quasi-contract 
system of hiring janitors. Meanwhile, at once re- 
duce the allowances of “overpaid custodians’ by 
$500,000 annually. 

6. Transfer the board of education’s supplies 
division to the city’s Department of Purchase 
and give the reorganized scheme “a fair trial.” 

7. Consolidate the academic and the vocational 
high schools into a single bureau. Reorganize the 
curriculum of the vocational schools to provide 
more cultural subjects. Reduce the number oi 
“points” required for graduation from the 
academic high schools 

8. Modernize the “antiquated 


methods” now 


said to be prevalent in the business administra- 
tion of the schools. 

9. Eliminate the designation “excess teacher” 
from the vocabulary of the school board as mis 
leading. (In the committee’s opinion the word 
excess should be applied only to teachers for 
whom there is no place in the school system, not 
to those who must be transferred to different 
schools.) 

10. Lower compulsory 
to 65. 


retirement age from 7 

11. Provide soap and towel service for children 
of the city. 

12. Bring the board of education’s proceedings 
out of secret executive and into the 
open. 

13. Restudy “the whole question of sabbatical 
leaves” to see whether the system is educationally 
justifiable. The committee puts the cost of the 
sabbatical system at $150,000 to $200,000 for the 
year. 

14. Abolish the title of assistant principal-in 
charge for supervisors of small schools and in 
stead use “principal, junior grade.” 

15. Assign to each assistant superintendent in 
the field one administrative helper with the rank 
of a teacher. 

16. Modify the dual job ban to permit the 
board of examiners to retain a proper staff ol 
assistants 

In criticizing the diffusion of administrative 
powers among boards and officials, the committee 
declares that “they are bogged down in an in- 
efficient system which has permitted administra- 
tive paralysis to cost the city and its people 
great losses in terms of obtaining maximum value 
from the expenditure of each education dollar oi 
tax money.” 


sessit ms 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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WITH SPENCER VACUUM 


Thousands of schools are cleaned with Spencer 
Vacuum — many of them by women operators. 
Light weight swivel handle tools with high powered 
vacuum make cleaning easy, thorough, and fast. 


Spencer not only gets under the desks easily — it 
cleans walls, chalk trays, projection equipment, 
air filters and even the boiler tubes. 


POST-WAR PLANNING is including Spencer's 
also because most educators and architects say it 
is the best, the easiest, and the most economical 
in the long run. 


Ask for the Spencer School plans and list of 2500 
schools now using Spencer. 


2468 


PENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 





(Concluded from page 50) 


After concurring in observations of its survey 
staff that “the board of education is incapable of 
executing its important trust as the responsible 
local agency” and that “a brief backward glance 
discloses little improvement in the administrative 
management of the school system in its 45 years 
of existence,” the committee declares the chief 
reason to be as follows: 

“First, the board of education, fractionalized 
into a group of interlocking administrative com- 
mittees, has sought to do many things it had no 
business to be doing and rendered itself incapable 
of doing the job it should be doing. 

“Through endless intervention of its standing 
committees it has been so busy examining the 
day-to-day operations of various parts of the 
education system that it never has had time to 
resolve the sum of the parts into a whole and 


examine the whole from the broad policy-making 
viewpoint which it should assume as its primary 
function.” 


School Administration News 











® Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has 
approved a program of acceleration, based upon 
each child’s capacity for progress. The program 
which has been introduced in all grades above 
the fifth is expected to provide opportunity for 
students to graduate at age sixteen and a half 
years. Under the plan, students will be able to 
complete at least a year and a half of college 
work before the eighteenth birthday. Intensified 
teaching, condensed courses, and superior learn- 
ing effort will be necessary. The first group is 
expected to graduate in June. 
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& Wichita Falls, Tex. The school board has 
approved a victory corps program for junior and 
senior high school students. Military drill will 
be conducted three times a week as part of the 
physical fitness course. 

& City and county school boards of Clark 
County, Ky., will cooperate in a government- 
sponsored community cannery. Orders wil] be 
placed in advance for cans to be used 
the project. 
® Lynn, Mass. The school board has approved 
a plan, suggested by Supt. H. S. Gruver, which 
will encourage pupils in the schools to undertake 
home gardening projects during the spring and 
summer. The city will provide the expert super- 
vision, the students will supply the tools, and 
the gardens will be planted in backyards and 
unused plots of ground. 
> Eighteen counties in Kentucky are operating 
schools six days a week in order to release the 
pupils three weeks earlier this spring. Pupils will 
be encouraged to engage in farm work. 

& Alhambra, Calif. The school board has 
reduced the lunch period and extended the school 
day 15 minutes in all schools, in order to take 
care of all the required subjects and a 
growth program 
® Kearney, Neb. The school authorities have 
completed plans for organizing the available stu- 
dent labor for work in the beet and cornfields 
during the spring and summer months. The work 
will be conducted by the agricultural department 
is part of the victory garden program. 

The school program has been revised to pro- 
vide new courses in preflight aeronautics, radio 
communication, refresher mathematics, welding, 
physical fitness, and map reading. All boys who 
have reached the age of 17 will be required to 
take a course in physical fitness following the 
program outlined by the Army. 

An extensive adult-education program for men 
and women has been provided, including ma- 
chine repair, poultry production, dairy products, 
beef and pork production, clothing construction, 
consumer education, and handicrafts 
®& Dexter, Mo. The board of education is 
sponsoring NYA defense training classes for in- 
creasing egg production, pork production, and the 
operation of farm machinery repair classes. These 
classes which are under the direction of the voca- 
tional agriculture department are conducted in 
neighboring rural schools and machine shops. 

In addition, the schools are offering three pre- 
induction courses, including aeronautics, refresher 
mathematics, and fundamentals of machines. A 
course in international relations has also been 
added 
®& Manitowoc, Wis. New courses in the theory 
of machines, radio, and electricity have been in 
troduced in the high school. A course in Latin 
America has been added to the curriculum of the 
junior high school 
> Mt. Olive, Ill. The school board has voted 
to inaugurate a course of religious instruction on 
a trial basis. The classes will be held one day 
each week for one hour and will be in charge o! 
the local churches. Parents must give their per- 
mission for children to attend. 
® Newport, Ky. A Victory Corps Program has 
been formed in the high school. 

& Versailles, Ky. The school board is sponsor- 
ing a farm machinery repair course for Wood 
ford County farmers. The repair work is being 
done in the school farm shop. 

& Alliance, Neb. The high school is endeavor- 
ing to meet the demands of the war effort by 
the introduction of new courses and the modifi- 
cation of existing courses. New courses have been 
added in radio, preflight aeronautics, and shop- 
work. Classes have been established in first aid 
in which pupils take the regular course taught by 
Red Cross representatives. Other courses being 
offered are mathematics for the armed services, 
physical education and physical fitness, and junior 
Red Cross activities. 
® Fulton, Mo. The school board and the 
Kiwanis club are cooperating in conducting 
classes in machine work for bench machinists 
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; Most of the materials from which 


Wayne Safety Bus Bodies are made 
are ‘critical’ and must be conserved for the 
duration of the war. Consequently, only in 
the most urgent cases can new Wayne Buses 
be available for school use, until the need 
for these materials to be built into muni- 
tions of war is past. 


The huge Wayne Works plant is now 


largely devoted to the manufacture of equip- 


ment used by the Army and Navy. Some few 


THE WAYNE WORKS “sc 
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bus bodies are being produced: but these 
may be released only for the transportation 
of military personnel and war industry 
workers. 

In the meantime, the entire Wayne or- 
ganization is “going to school” —the hard 
school of experience—and learning well 
very many valuable lessons... lessons that 
will enable us to build far better equipment 


than we have any time during the quarter- 


century of our bus body experience. 


RICHMOND INDIANA U.S.A. 
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How simple OUR task! 


Back of a thirty-minute bomb attack lie months 


of work and training, of planning and study, of 
photographing, measuring, plotting, of making and 
transporting the hundreds of things which make 


possible the perfect teamwork vital to success. 


By contrast, your task—and ours—of providing 


sure, safe, instantaneous exit for the occupants of 


buildings is simple, and easily accomplished. 


It requires only your insistence on genuine 


Von Duprin fire and panic exit devices at all exit 


doors. Once the devices are installed, you can be 


certain beyond doubt that—in ANY emergency — 


every occupant of the building who reaches the 


doors will get out safely, easily, quickly. 
Current model Von Duprins (The Victory Line) 


are made of strong, non-fracturing malleable iron. 


They are plain and simple in appearance but in 


sturdiness, in reliability, they not only equal — but 
surpass—former models. 





SCHOOL LAW 
School District Government 


School boards are not required to notify teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, or superintendents ot 
a decision not to renew employment or to give 
reasons therefor, since the statute attempting to 
require such notice never became effective because 
it was repealed by a later act. Washington laws 
of 1941, cc. 42, § 179, amending the laws of 1939, 


c. 131; Wash. constitution, art. 2, § 37 State 
ex rel. Gebhardt v. Superior Court for King 


County, 131 Pacific reporter 2d 943, Wash 

A school board has authority to adopt and en 
force such reasonable rules and regulations gov 
erning the management of their affairs and the 
conduct of teachers and other employees as they 
may deem proper. 24 P.S. §338.— Board of 
School Directors of Ambridge Borough School 
District, Beaver County v. Snyder, 29 Atlantic 
reporter 2d 34, Pa. 


Won Duprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





School District Property 


In determining the validity of a contract be 
tween school districts relating to the compensa- 
tion to be paid for educating the pupils in the 
receiving district, that districts sending pupils al- 
legedly made a profit by receiving more school 
funds from the state and the county apportion- 
ment than they were obliged to pay under the 
contract was immaterial, since such fact did not 
concern the receiving district Idaho laws of 
1933, c. 184, § 2.— Independent School Dist. No 
6 in Twin Falls County v. Common School Dist 
Vo. 38 in Twin Falls County, 131 Pacific reporter 
2d 786. Idaho 

4 school district did not “waive” its immunity 
from liability for injuries to a pupil while a pas 
senger on a school bus, because the district pro 
tected itself by liability insurance Kesman \ 
School Dist. of Fallowfield Tp., 29 Atlantic Re 
porter 2d 17, 345 Pa. 457. 
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School District Debt and Taxation 

A Kentucky county board of education, rentin 
a school building from a corporation which o 
structed it, had no right to incur an indebtedness 
at the taxpayers’ expense to reconstruct the build- 
ing after its destruction by fire, nor to issue fund. 
ing bonds for the payment of such indebtedness 
though the board might become the owner of the 
building under rental contract, after liquidating 
the corporation’s bonded indebtedness for the 
original construction of the building by payin 
rentals to the corporation. KRS. 66.210, 66.220: 
Ky. constitution, § 157.— Stith v. Board of Edy. 
cation of Pendleton County School Dist., 166 
Southwestern Reporter 2d 58, 292 Ky. 91. 

A Washington taxpayer may maintain an action 
to prevent the illegal disposition of money of a 
municipality or school district or the illegal crea- 
tion of a debt, which he with other property 
owners and taxpayers in such a district may be 
compelled to pay, since the liability to pay taxes 
in itself constitutes a “special interest.” — State 
ex rel. Gebhardt v. Superior Court for King 
County, 131 Pacific reporter 2d 943, Wash. 


School District Claims 

The liability of municipalities, counties, and 
school districts for the negligent acts of their 
officers and employees is derived solely from stat- 
utory provisions, and therefore a plaintiff must 
fulfill the mandatory requirement that a verified 
claim be filed as a prerequisite to maintaining an 
action, and failure to file such a claim is fatal to 
the cause of action. Calif. pol. code, § 4075. - 
Artukovich v. Astendorf, 131 Pacific reporter 2d 
831, prior opinion 117 Pacific reporter 2d 378, 
prior opinion 125 Pacific reporter 2d 16, Calif, 


Teachers 

Under the Ohio teachers’ tenure act, requiring 
a continuous contract to be entered o before 
September 1, 1941, by each board education 
with each teacher holding a professional, perma- 
nent, or life certificate who at the time of passage 
of the act is completing five or more consecutive 
years of employment, a public school teacher 
holding an elementary life certificate, who, near 
June 2, 1941, was completing more than five con- 
secutive years of employment as a teacher by the 
board of education, and who in answering a ques- 
tionnaire stated that she would accept any school 
in the county “rather than to have none,” was 
entitled to the tender of a continuing contract by 
the board on September 1, 1941, or within a 
reasonable time thereafter for a position for 
which her certificate qualified her. Ohio gen. code, 
§ 7690-2 (119 Ohio laws, p. 451).— State ex rel 
Thurston v. Board of Education of Wheelersburg 
Rural School Dist. of Scioto County, 45 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 604, 140 Ohio St. 512, Ohio. 

Disobedience of the reasonable regulations of 
a school board may be classed as “persistent and 


willful violation of the school laws” so as to 
justify termination of employment. 24 P. §$ 
§1126a.— Board of School Directors of Am- 


bridge Borough School District, Beaver County 
v. Snyder, 29 Atlantic reporter 2d 34, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania school code places emphatic 
limitations on the removal of professional em- 
ployees of the school district, but it does not 
constitute merely an obstruction to the considera- 
tion of charges and the removal of professional 
employees for proper cause. 24 P. S. $1121 ¢ét 
seq.— Board of School Directors of Ambridge 
Borough School District, Beaver County V. 
Snyder, 29 Atlantic Reporter 2d 34, Pa. 

Under the California statute, providing that the 
school district teachers’ retirement plan may pro- 
vide for the retirement of teachers on account 0! 
disability after 15 years’ service, the years served 
by a teacher in a school district prior to partial 
annexation thereof by a school district which 
adopted a retirement plan, could be added to the 
service in the annexing district after the partial 
annexation to make the required 15 years’ service. 
Calif. school code, § 5.1104.— Riggs v. District 
Retirement Board of Los be 
132 Pacific reporter 2d 1, prior opinion 125 Pacil- 
ic reporter 2d 861, Calif 
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Good food begins with clean cooking equipment . . . tastes 
better when accompanied with spotless dishes, silver, glass- 


ware. Wyandotte washing compounds assure a thorough and 





low-cost job. If you wash by hand, use Wyandotte H. D. C. 
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2d 378, Porcelain sinks, tile walls, and lavatories gleam like new when 
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equiring | WASHROOMS 


Wyandotte Detergent gets to work! It’s safe on easily scratched 
0 before surfaces, goes a long, long way. And for germicidal protec- 
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tion, use Wyandotte Steri-Chlor after every cleaning opera- 
tion — in foot baths, in lavatories, and for spraying floors, 


lockers. and locker rooms. 


ideal for mopping or scrubbing floors, washing painted walls 


and ceilings, blackboards, light fixtures, cleaning desks or 





chairs. Free-rinsing, leaves no film, takes less labor! Use 


that the ¢ Write us at Wyandotte or invite your local Wyandotte 


nay pro- Representative to look over the cleaning problems at your 
count ol ‘ 

rs served school. He’s ready with many up-to-the-minute suggestions 
o partial , , ' 

t which for short cuts on both time and money. No obligation. 
‘d to the 


E yandotfe 


” service. SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
a WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


sa J. B. FORD DIVISION . WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
25 Pacii- 





© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation consolidates the resources and facilities of Michigan Alkali 
Company and The J. B. Ford Company to better serve the nation's war and post-war needs. 
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TOMORROW'S VICTORY 


Boys brought up in the American way must be educated 
with maximum speed to conquer seasoned Axis armies. 
Letting them review and study actual engagements— 
learn the enemies’ methods, tricks, pitfalls, through see- 
ing motion pictures of him in action—is saving lives, 
speeding victory. Yes, motion pictures may be the factor 
that will assure your boy’s return to his rightful place 


EFFECTS ON EDUCATION 
Just as the War has affected revolutionary changes in 
tactics, it is also compelling changes in teaching. Neither 
the text book nor the instructor’s best efforts can match 
the effectiveness of sound motion pictures. 


If you have a need directly related to the War effort, 


NEW RECREATIONAL FILMS 


In addition to a complete selection mow—otherwise, when Peace returns. DEVRY CORP- 


of Educational Films, DEVRY now 
offers NEW feature-length 16mm. 
RECREATIONAL FILMS. Short 
subjects to complete a 1-hr. pro- 
m included without extra charge. 
oderate rental rates. Savings up 
to $2.50 per program for 5 or more 
bookings. rite DeVRY FILMS 
.& LABORATORIES, 1106 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago, for FREE catalog 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE:OF 


Teachers’ Salaries 
ecm 


MILWAUKEE SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of school directors of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has adopted a new single-salary schedule, 
which is to become effective in January, 1944. 
Under the schedule, teachers without degrees will 
receive $1,400 per year, with annual increases of 
$100 up to the maximum of $2,400. Teachers 
with bachelor’s degrees will receive $1,400, with 
annual increments of $100, up to the maximum 
of $2,600. Teachers with bachelor’s degrees and 
having a rating of satisfactory teaching service 
or better will receive $2,650, with annual incre- 
ments of $50, up to the maximum of $2,800. 
Teachers with master’s degrees and having a rat- 
ing of excellent teaching service will receive 


finer, sturdier, war-born DEVRY equipment is available 


ORATION, 1106 Armitage, Chicago, U.S.A. 


= DEVRY 


New York «© CHICAGO © Hollywood 


MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 


$2,850, with annual increments of $50, up to the 
maximum of $3,100. Teachers with master’s 
degrees and having an exceptional teaching rating 
will receive $3,150, with annual increases of $50, 
up to the maximum of $3,300. 


NEPTUNE SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Neptune township, 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., has adopted a single 
salary schedule, effective for the school year 
1943. The schedule is based on years of training 
and length of service. Teachers with less than two 
years’ training will begin at a minimum of $1,300, 
and will advance at the rate of $50 per year, 
until a maximum of $1,800 is reached at the end 
of ten years. Teachers with two years’ training 
will begin at $1,300, and will advance at the rate 
of $70, until a maximum of $2,000 is reached at 
the end of ten vears. Teachers with three years’ 
training will begin at $1,400, and will advance at 
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the rate of $85, until a maximum of $2,259 is 
reached in ten years. Teachers with four years’ 
training will begin at $1,500, and will advance at 
the rate of $100, until a maximum of $2,509 is 
reached in ten years. Teachers with five years’ 
training will begin at $1,700, and will advance 
at the rate of $100, until a maximum of $2,700 
is reached in ten years. — 

_ Under the rules, it is recognized that the finan- 
cial reward for given periods of training shall be 
the same for all, regardless of the grade in which 
the instructor teaches. Meritorious work, im- 
provement in service, and recommendations by 
supervisors, principals, and supervising principals 
will be prerequisites for the granting of salary 
increases. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
® Kearney, Neb. The school board has ap- 
proved a new program, calling for increases in 
salaries, in-service training for the school per- 
sonnel, an adequate building and maintenance 
program, and the limiting of purchasing to actual 
needs. 

® Warrensburg, Mo. The school board has ap- 
proved a new salary adjustment, calling for 5 
per cent annual increases in salary for all teach- 
ers. The increases were given to offset the in- 
creases in the cost of living. 

® Groveland, Mass. The school board has 
given salary increases to all members of the teach- 
ing staff and school employees. Full-time em- 
ployees receiving $1,400 or more were given in- 
creases of $50 per year, beginning March 1, and 
employees receiving less than $1,400 were given 
increases of $100 per year. Part-time employees 
also received increases. 

& Cambridge, Mass. The 1943 budget of the 
school board provides increases of $150 a year 
for all school employees. 

® Waupun, Wis. The school board has given 
a $50 cost-of-living bonus to all teachers, janitors, 
and the school secretary. The bonus is retroactive 
to January 1 and is to be spread over the re- 
maining months of the school year. 

® Danvers, Mass. Annual increases of $100 for 
full-time employees on an annual basis, and $2 a 
week for full-time employees on a weekly basis, 
have been approved by the school board. The in- 
creases were dated January 1, 1943, and were 
given to all teachers who had not reached the 
maximum salary. Annual bonuses, dependent on 
the length of service, have been given to mem- 
bers of the school faculty as follows: $50 for 
more than 20 years’ service; $75 for more than 
25 years’ service; and $100 for more than 30 
years’ service. 

& Abington, Pa. The board of education has 
approved “subsistence increases” of $200 for 
members of the teaching staff. The increases, 
which became effective January 1, will be paid 
on March 1 and June 1. Pay raises of $100 were 
given to the nonprofessional employees, including 
janitors, who had received wage adjustments 
earlier in the year. 

®& Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has 
amended the salary schedule to cover (1) the 
salary to be paid a teacher when two promotions 
occur within a school year, and (2) the status 
of a teacher who is returned to her former posi- 
tion. When two promotions occur in any one year, 
the teacher will receive for the second adjust- 
ment the difference between the two adjustments, 
in order that the promotional recognition for the 
year will be the higher of the two adjustments. 
When a teacher is returned to her former posi- 
tion, her salary will be fixed according to the 
scale of the former position, deducting the pro- 
motional adjustment, but allowing increments for 
experience in acting capacity. No teacher may re- 
ceive more than the maximum for the position 
to which he or she is returned. 

® Wichita, Kans. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases of 10 per cent for all 
teachers and school employees. 
® Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has 
given extra pay to five members of the teaching 
staff as compensation for conducting special 
classes in the promotion of the war effort 
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Schools and the War 
EEO 


p The Civilian Preinduction Training Branch 
of the War Department has compiled information 
indicating the number of boys 16 years or older 
now enrolled in preinduction training courses in 
the secondary schools of the nation. rhe report 
shows that 102,039 are enrolled in electricity 
courses; 163,112 in shopwork courses; 91,893 in 
machines; 88,224 in radio courses; and 84,254 in 
automotive mechanics. It is estimated that ap 
proximately 26 per cent of all boys 16 years 01 
older are taking one or more courses based on 
the five preinduction training manuals. 

pm Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The public schools are 
continuing to participate in salvage campaigns, 
sale of war bonds and stamps, and distribution 
of ration books. The schools are offering space to 
the War Council to be used as Victory Gardens 
and are promoting home gardens on the part ol 
individual pupils. 

In the school course, special emphasis is being 
placed on the social studies and science with 
special reference to the development of an air 
minded attitude on the part of children. In the 
iunior high school, the same emphasis is being 
placed but on a more advanced level. In the 
senior high school, emphasis is being placed on 
mathematics and science, with direct application 
to those fields concerned with the war emergency 
Preinduction courses have been introduced and 
a controlled course in junior aviation is being 
offered. Other courses relating to aviation have 
been introduced, including such subjects as 
physics, meteorology, theory of flight, and 
navigation. 

The facilities of the Edison Vocational School 
and the Technical High School have been utilized 
for some time for the promotion of vocational 
classes for trainees in the various war industries 
Courses are being offered in radio, aircraft engine 
work, aircraft inspection, boatbuilding, blueprint 
reading, electrical repair, and machine-shop prac 
tice. A number of the vocational courses have 
been revised within recent years to meet the 
present demand in the war effort. 

Pm Elizabeth, N. J. The regular preinduction 
courses are being offered this semester to senior 
boys and to boys who will reach their eighteenth 
birthday before completing the work of the 
twelfth grade. In addition, classes are being con 
ducted in commercial subjects, laboratory work, 
and drafting for senior girls preparing for work 
in these occupations. The vocational school is 
offering special afterschool courses for girls who 
desire training for employment in war industries 

The schools are planning an_ experimental 
camping program for certain senior boys who 
will enter military service shortly but who have 
had no camping experience. Boys selected for at- 
tendance will be excused from regular schoolwork 
» Independence, Mo. The school board has 
approved a plan, permitting high school seniors 
to take defense training for the remainder of the 
school term so that they will be ready for jobs 
in the war industries after graduation. The train- 
ing courses will be conducted in the NYA shops, 
and students will be paid $12 per month, of 
which $3.50 will be deducted for transportation. 
_» Port Washington, N. Y. The school author- 
ities have begun an accelerated program in the 
high school, to permit boys to graduate before 
they reach the age of 18 and enter upon a col- 
lege course. A summer school for acceleration 
purposes is being planned. Another feature is a 
farm training program for boys and girls who 
will go to work on farms this summer. 

New preinduction courses are being offered in 
such subjects as radio, shopwork, electricity, ma 
chines, and preflight aviation. The former courses 
have been revised to make use of materials re- 
lated to work in the armed forces and the indus 
tries. A program of minuteman talks is planned 
to give information on the various branches of 
the armed services and the war industries 
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QUARTER-PAK 


WEBER COSTELLO 





ALPHASITE 





Sight Saving Chalk 


Alphasite is a pure, dustless crayon 
tinted the correct yellow value for 
sight conservation. If you haven’t 
been fully satisfied with other 
sight saving chalks, try Alphasite. 
Regularly available in the 
‘‘Ouarter-Pak’’ and in wood boxes. 


ALPHA Dustless Chalk 


America’s No. 1 dustless chalk 
since 1869. Alpha’s 95% plus 
purity actually helps keep your 
blackboard in good condition. 
Alpha is economical too, out- 
wears several sticks of ordinary 
chalk. Available in the trade- 
marked ‘‘Quarter-Pak’’ and in 
conventional wood boxes. 





WEBER COSTELLO CoO. 


MANLFACIULEIERS - = 


A new vocational school has been established 
to train students and adults for work in the war 
industries. The school is operating on a contin- 
uous schedule, with classes day and night. The 
preinduction work includes work in this school, 
as well as in the regular high school classes. 
Courses are being offered in seamanship, aviation, 
military training, nursing, and first aid. 
®& Greenwich, Conn. Thirty-eight courses are 
being offered the students of the high school 
during the special Victory Corps period scheduled 
each day in the school program. Clarence 
Schwager is director of the program, which in- 
cludes courses in swimming, meteorology, marks- 
manship, first aid, home ties, gardening, photog- 
raphy, group leadership, Red Cross dressings, and 
navigation. No school credit is given to students, 
but Victory Corps insignia will be awarded to 
those who complete the work. 


CHEICACO PELICHIS, TE. 





KINGSTON SCHOOL PROGRAM GEARED TO 
WAR EFFORT 


The school program at Kingston, N. Y., which 
has been geared to the war effort, includes work 
in homemaking and training courses for men. 
Courses in agriculture are being given for the 
first time. A special course in mathematics is 
being offered. The vocational school is operating 
24 hours a day, and special courses for adults are 
being offered to train men and women for the 
war industries. 

Under the victory garden program, all children 
will be excused for work on farms for not more 
than thirty days in the school term. All boys and 
girls, 14 years of age or over, are encouraged to 
engage in some form of farm work during the 
summer. Victory gardens are being emphasized 
and some good results are anticipated. 
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TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


relying upon 


Herman Nelson Ventilating Equipment 





For years The Herman Nelson Corporation has maintained a 


nation-wide organization of technical men to service their equip- 


ment which they wish to have operate, at all times, at the peak of 


efficiency. Today, many of these men are in the Armed Forces while 


others are working long hours at the Herman Nelson plants, 


developing special equipment for our war effort and assisting the 


various government agencies on Army and Navy projects. 


Yet in the face of these pressing demands, Herman Nelson still 


continues to provide essential service for their ventilating equip- 


ment for schools. 


effort, school authorities are asked to call for 
service qnly when urgently needed and when 


it cannot be supplied from local sources. 





In the interest of our war 







Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


Che Herman Nelson Corporation 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


PUBLICATIONS — SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


Purchasing in Kansas City Schools 

By H. H. Hinshaw. Paper, 21 pages. Published by 
the Civic Research Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 

The advantage of scientific, centralized purchasing is 
its economy. It secures lower unit costs in commodities, 
lower overhead costs in personnel and office work, and 
reduces total expenditures for procurement. 

This report takes up the principles and 
of scientific purchasing in great 
furnishing a guide for any steps to be taken toward 
improving the organization and administration of the 
purchasing department. The last part of the bulletin 
discusses the existing school-purchasing administration and 
recommends necessary improvements. Among the topics 
discussed are standardization and specification, bulk pur- 
chasing, competitive bidding, testing and inspection, per- 
sonnel, cooperative purchasing, and purchasing in de- 
fense markets. 


techniques 
detail as a means of 


List of Inspected Fire Protection Equipment and 

Materials, January, 1943 

Paper, 173 pages. Published by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

This list which includes all of the listings up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, covers air conditioning and heating and 
ventilating systems, foam extinguisher systems, signaling 
systems, sprinkler equipment, standpipe and hose sys- 
tems, gravity 


tanks, valves, openings in walls and 
partitions 


The Need for Raising Teachers’ Salaries 

Paper, 29 pages. Bulletin No. 13, 1943, issued by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 

This report has been prepared to aid boards of educa- 
tion, teachers, and school administrators in understanding 
the facts underlying the current requests of the associa 
tion for increases in salaries. It presents information on 
(1) cost of living, (2) teachers’ salaries, and (3) salaries 
and income trends in occupations other than teaching 
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Checklist for School Safety in Wartime 

Paper, 37 pages. Price, 25 cents, Published by the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C_ 

A check list prepared primarily for school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and custodians to help them in meet 
ing the challenge of the times and in measuring up to 
the leadership expected of them in the matter of safety 
during the war emergency. It emphasizes the need for 
checking safety devices, safe conditions of school struc- 
tures, equipment and grounds, and the necessity of further. 
ing safe practices by protecting school 
property against possible air attack 


Some Engineering Aspects of Lighting From Cold. 

Cathode Fluorescent Sources 

By H. J. Chanon and A. C. Barr. Paper, 15 pages 
Published in /lluminating Engineering, December, 194? 

Under normal conditions, selection of the light source 
can be made on the basis of 
adaptability to the effect desired, operating character. 
istics, and convenience. In wartime, new lighting jis 
limited to military installations and those connected with 
production for war. It is carefully scrutinized by govern- 


children and 


relative over-all . costs 


ment agencies to insure a minimum use of critical 
materials 
It is suggested that in the postwar period metal re. 


quirement will no longer be a controlling consideration 
and will be significant only in so far as it is reflected 
in cost to the consumer and in bulk of equipment The 
study has been limited to an analysis of the technical 
aspects of cold-cathode lighting because an understanding 
of this medium will be helpful in designing installations 
and in determining where the interests of consumers may 
be best served by its use : 
Summary of Dispositions of School Bond Issues and 
Special School Levies in Ohio School Districts for 
the Fifteen-Year Period, 1928-1942 
Compiled by W. R. Flesher and T. C. 
17 pages. Published by the 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
This study. the first of its kind to be attempted by 
the Bureau of Research of Ohio State University, aims to 
synthesize the major items of the annual disposition 
studies of the bureau. In the study, special attention was 
given to mill-year unit, levies, bond issues, resubmissions 
and computation of per cents 


Holy. Paper 
Bureau of Educational Re 


PUBLICATIONS 
Wartime Training Opportunities in Los Angeles 
County, California 
Prepared by Howard A. Campion and C. C. Trilling- 


ham. Paper, 44 pages. Published under the joint sponsor 
ship of the Adult and’ Vocational Education Section of 
the Los Angeles city schools, and the Office of the Los 
Angeles county superintendent of schools, headed by Mr 
C. C. Trillingham 

This bulletin, which is the joint contribution of the 
various agencies and organizations of the city and county 
of Los Angeles, offers a brief outline of war-training 
facilities available in Los Angeles County, and serves 
as an aid in placing potential warworkers in touch with 
the proper agency through which they may secure train 
ing and placement. 

The booklet is intended to be of help to counselors 
administrators, employment advisers, and others who 
are connected with the training and placement of workers 
in the war industries 


Arithmetic for the Emergency 

By Ruch, Knight, and Studebaker. Paper, 176 pages 
Price, 64 cents. Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, Ill 

This is a self-teaching, self-testing refresher course for 
adults who are entering industry or business during the 
war and who have not had a very complete review of 
arithmetic and its applications to modern industry and 
business in general. While it is expected that the work 
will be done under the direction of an instructor, it Is 
almost ideal for home study 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Charles E. Dull and Michael N. Idelson. Cloth 
xx-456 pages. Price, $1.48. Henry Holt & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 
This is a 


classes 


basic introductory course for preinduction 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic 

Revised edition. By Edward M 
L. Schaaf. Cloth, 476 pages. Price, $1.48. D. C. 
& Company, Boston, Mass 

This extensive revision of a widely used book offers 
a comprehensive course for young people at the high 
school level and develops problems in (a) trading, (6) 
manufacturing, (c) banking, (d) real estate, (¢) gen- 
eral business, (/) business organization. A review of 
fundamental processes is provided and much space is 
devoted to reviews. In addition to developing skill in 
problem solving and accuracy in computation, the 
course has numerous discussions of business situations 
which deepen the students’ insight and habituate them 
in mathematical approach to all problems 


Kanzer and William 
Heath 
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allations Here is the record .. . Webster Steam Heating Equip- Construction features include cast iron bodies and 
a ment—using a minimum of critical metals and limited bonnets, female inlet and outlet connections, angle 
es and to essential sizes and models—is maintaining a 50-year body only. Three sizes of traps—%" for 200 sq. ft.; 
oe record of superior heating results. 34" for 400 sq. ft.; 34" for 700 sq. ft. 
’ Pa e | . . . . 
mal ‘Re. Chances are that you were a boy in short pants when Webster Steam Heating Equipment is being made for 
stad te Warren Webster pioneered the principles of modern authorized war-time projects—Army hospitals, theatres 
aims to steam heating. Since that time more than five million and administration buildings; the Navy’s fighting ships; 
Spositio ° . . . . : * 
in Oss Webster Radiator Traps have been installed with this war plants, shipyards, airplane hangers; and for essen- 
— remarkable record—less than one-half of one per cent tial heating repairs. 
have been recorded as replaced for all causes. ; 
P We are proud to play our part in keeping steam heat- 
. . “ . ° ‘ is - 
Angeles We like to think of “Old Ironsides,” the war-time ing available for its essential role in war-time .. . and 
. . “ . 
Trilling. Webster Radiator Trap, as literally “stripped for we are doubly proud of our Army-Navy “E” awarded 
om action.” The design saves critical materials and ma- to us for producing many times the originally con- 
ction ol ; . . ‘ : 
the Los chine-tool hours for direct war work. But, operating templated maximum on our Ordnance contract for 
adi efficiency is unimpaired because “Old Ironsides” em- the United States Army. 
5. ploys the time-tested Webster thermostatic element, 
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-training a diaphragm of phosphor bronze fully compensated WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 
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William Patients at U. §. Navy Hospital enjoy steam heating comfort U.S. Marines at “chow” in steam-heated mess hall 
>. Heath 
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7 a WEBSTER PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
view of Process Steam Traps, Radiator Valves, Thermostatic Traps, 
space is Dirt Pockets, Dirt Strainers, Lift Fittings, Expansion Joints, 
skill in Vacuum Governors, Unit Heaters, Boiler Protectors, Boiler 
ion, the Return Traps, Vent Traps, Vacuum and Vapor Systems of 
SS ae Steam Heating, Central Heat Controls, Heating Moderni- 


zation Programs. 
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Miles C. Holden, President 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS ADOPT POLICY 
ON STUDENT LABOR 


The Educational Advisory Committee of the 
schools of southern California have issued a 
statement dealing with the policy and procedure 
with respect to student labor. The statement was 
presented to the War Manpower Commission for 
the southern California area and approved with 
minor changes. 

Under the recommended procedure, the Com- 
mittee holds that it is the duty of the War 
Manpower Commission to determine by reliable 
methods the man-power needs of the schools of 
the area and to make these known to the school 
authorities. 

The Committee also holds it is the duty and 
responsibility of the schools to counsel pupils 
as to their fitness to serve these needs, to train 
them to perform for the needed services, to guide 
them through a proper period of preparation for 
placement, and to look after and safeguard their 
welfare in all the situations in which they may 
be involved. 

The Committee believes that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the War Manpower Commission, 
the U. S. Employment Service, the recruiting 
officers, and the schools jointly to see that youth 
are channeled into those situations where they 
may make the maximum contribution. 

In the matter of priorities for the recruitment 
of labor, the Committee holds that the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of youth for the nation’s 
war effort cannot be considered and estimated 
apart from the problem of the total man power 
available. These priorities must be exercised in 
sequence, and in accordance with the following 
suggestions: 

Workers Now Employed. Industry should be 
required to show that maximum use is being 
made of the man power and woman power now 
employed. The War Manpower Commission 
should be empowered to make the necessary 


It’s a Save and Salvage Campaign! 


There Are No Restrictions to your purchasing 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which will “re-Cap”’ your school textbooks and lengthen 


Apply the same procedure toSchool Books you do to automobile tires 
You Re-Cap a Tire to preserve and lengthen its life 
and service — for longer mileage. 


The Holden Cover is a “Re-Cap Jacket’—strong, durable, water- 
proof and weatherproof, which will reenforce and strengthen the 
books in their weakest parts—for longer service. 





surveys and to use any other procedures necessary 
to determine conditions now existing in industry 
as they pertain to the full and effective use of 
the man power already employed and at their 
disposal. 

Workers in Nonessential Occupations. The 
War Manpower Commission should take the nec 
essary steps to bring about the immediate transfer 
of workers from nonessential to essential and 
critical employment. 

Recruitment of Women. Hundreds of capable 
women are ready and eager to go to work 
Priorities within this pool should be set up. A 
number of classifications are possible. Women 
with young children, it is suggested, should not 
be recruited unless there is full assurance of ade- 
quate home, preschool, and afterschool care of 
all children. 

School Pupil Labor. In the case of school 
pupil labor it is suggested that the necessary 
machinery be set up for safeguarding children’s 
welfare and insuring their adequate protection. 
After pupils have been selected and trained and 
the placement procedure determined, the pupil 
labor pool may be tapped. Where possible, every 
pupil should attend school part time. Schools 
must arrange their programs and hours to meet 
the needs of pupil workers. They should receive 
preinduction training and should be advised by 
school authorities and be given every opportunity 
to gain work experience whereby they benefit to 
the maximum from the learnings inherent in 
work. 

Priorities in the Pupil Labor Pool: (a) pupils 
who are not now employed but who can give 
part time to school and part time to employment 
without jeopardizing their educational progress 
or physical welfare; (b) pupils participating in 
afterschool and week-end employment who can 
extend their hours of employment throughout the 
week; (c) pupils who have been counseled to 
take regular full-time schooling in preparation to 
meet the requirements of predetermined objec 


their lives by 1 to 3 years. 


Re-Cover or Re-Cap! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
















Springfield, Massachusetts 


tives in the armed forces or in essential technical 
fields 

School faculties and school authorities are ex- 
pected to survey their pupil personnel with a 
view of giving to the pupils the best available 
counsel, guidance, and training in preparation for 
their induction into the armed forces or into 
industry. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL BOARD MEETS 


The Minnesota School Board Association, at 
its annual meeting, held in St. Paul, February 10 
to 12, considered a number of wartime problems 
in the administration of school affairs. The Asso- 
ciation urged the State Department of Education 
to provide for early closings of schools to permit 
students to engage in work on the farms. They 
asked for deferments of teachers who are engaged 
in teaching mathematics, science, physical educa- 
tion, industrial and vocational education in order 
to relieve the shortage in those fields. 

The legislative committee opposed any reduc- 
tion in the present rate of the state income tax, 
asserting that tax moneys now on hand and all 
moneys raised in the future ought to be spent 
for school purposes only. 

The transportation committee urged the estab- 
lishment of ceiling prices on school buses and 
parts. It was suggested that sufficient school bus 
tires be made available, and that transfer ol 
buses to nonschool purposes be curtailed. 

The Association elected the following officers 
for the next year: president, Ira R. Lambert, 
Chatfield; vice-president, Mrs. F. N. Christoffer- 
son, White Bear Lake; secretary-treasurer, John 
E. Palmer, Fergus Falls 


* 


> Supt. J. B. Brackrorp, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, has 
been re-elected for a five-year term 

& Crype W. Stocum, of Cobleskill, N. Y., has been 
elected supervising principal of schools at Haddon Heights 
N. J., to succeed William C. Davis who is retiring 
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for jl 4 x f Slide . 


Teaching ...in War and in Peace 


They’re looking at pictures today in schools—fac- 
tory training schools, engineering schools and in 
military camps. They are pictures projected by 
B&L Balopticons . . . large clear, brilliant pictures 
that permit the whole class to see and study at one 
time . . . that permit the instructor not only to 
point out and emphasize the important features of 
each, but also to utilize a wide variety of teaching 
material. Among these B&L Balopticons are models 
for standard size and 2 x 2 slides, color trans- 
parencies, photographs, opaque objects or actual 


specimens . the same Balopticons which serve 


ee 


the needs of peacetime education so well... 
another instance where B&L instruments of peace 
have taken their place beside the optical instru- 


ments of war which Bausch & Lomb produces. 


For work essential to Victory— 
Bausch & Lomb Instruments are 
available on priorities. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. ¢ ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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MOVIES ARE EAGERLY AWAITED 





These dual unit 
Ampro-Sounds are 
typical of those 
used in “special 
services” overseas. 












School Business 
Ad, ° Ab hi 
=== 


A SPRING SCRAP DRIVE IN SCHOOLS 
The approach of the summer vacation suggcsts 
the advisability of a year-end drive for scrap in 
schools. Sixteen simple suggestions are offered by 
the Industrial Salvaye Branch of the War Prceduc 
tion Board. These may be applied as follows 
1. Put some one individual in charge of salvage 
in all school buildings and for the school depart 
ment as a whole, and give him authority to act 
2. Comb the school plants and yards, partici 
larly the attics, basements, and storerooms {or 
dormant scrap, unused and abandoned equipm nt, 
old boiler flues, pipe, obsolete desks, broken 


at our far distant outposts 


Our government considers motion pictures so val- 
uable to the maintenance of high morale in the U.S. 
armed forces that the latest films, in l6mm. ver- 
sions, are classed as a “must” for our wartime sky- 
way freight lines. 

Thousands of Ampro projectors are being utilize “dl 
in a vast 16mm. motion picture program for train- 
ing and entertaining United Nation soldiers on both 
fighting and production fronts. Still more projectors 
are needed! pris ate owners of 16mm. projectors are 
urged to contact Civilian Defense authorities in 
their local communities and enlist these machines in 
this vital wartime program. 

100°% of Ampro facilities are engaged in the pro- 
duction of projectors and precision war equipment 
for the United Nations. Ampro engineering research 
continues undiminished — assuring civilian users 
more efficient projectors than ever when the war is 
over. In the meantime you can plan for the future by 
keeping up with the ne west deve lopments in 16mm. 
projectors. Write today for latest Ampro Catalog! 


THE AMPRO CORPORATION 
2851 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘AM PRO: 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 





science apparatus, broken manual training ma- 
chinery and equipment, and all material which is 
being destroyed or burned but which has salvage 
value 

3. Survey all school-plant equipment, particu 
larly idle, stand-by, or discarded machines with a 
view to applying or converting them into useful 
production. If the school operates a central store 
room or repair shop have these articles delivered 

+. Classify and segregate scrap, and supervise 
its handling to avoid contamination and secure 
maximum return. Separate all rubber and manila 
rope for reworking. It will increase its value also 

Provide separate containers, clearly marked, 
for each class of scrap material 

Dismantle discarded equipment promptly into 
its component parts—electrical, fastenings, 
lumber, etc so that it may be either utilized 
or scrapped 

Sort blanks, short ends, cut downs, clippings, 
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etc., for possible reuse on smaller 
the same or other departments 

Recover and reclaim used cutting oils, lubri 
cants, surplus paints, spray finishes and solvents 

Sort sweepings and miscellaneous waste to 
cover scrap values 

5. Devise an incentive system to recognize the 
good work of schools, teachers, and janitors in 
the conservation and salvage program | 

6. Work through the principals to 
janitor and teacher in preventing 
minimizing waste at the source 

7. Constant reminders and indoor schoo] pub 
licity are valuable helps to the 
program 

8. Separate paper scrap so as to 
greatest salvage values 

9. Obsolete engravings and electrotypes and 
standing type matter for forms, etc., which tie up 
tons of urgently needed metal. Release such ma 
terial as promptly as possible for reuse or « rap 

10. Organize and direct the necessary staff fo, 
carrying out the program. Veteran emplovees 
with imagination, initiative, and practical famil 
iarity with the schools’ materials and 
are frequently ideal for such work 

11. Determine whether material shall be 
claimed or scrapped. Arrange for prompt disposal 

12. Inspect all refuse to detect waste, and edu 
cate janitors and teachers to correct 
tions at the source 

13. Speed the return of scrap to mills and 
fineries through existing channels 

14. Report all idle stock promptly for reclama 
tion or scrap disposal 

15. Be a good housekeeper to avoid accumula 
tion of idle stock and to prevent waste 

16. Report promptly any equipment which 
definitely obsolete, and see that it is disposed of 
as scrap. 
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DUTIES OF FIRE MARSHAL 


The board of education at Superior, Neb., has 
adopted rules governing the duties of the fire 
marshal or air-raid warden in _ the school 
buildings 

Under the rules, to be eligible for appointment 
as a fire marshal or air-raid warden, a student 
must be at least a sixth-grade student. Students 
in junior or senior high schools may also be 
appointed 

Once each month, with the permission of the 
superintendent, the air-raid warden must conduct 
an unannounced air-raid practice. During the 
practice rehearsal, the fire marshal must examine 
each room individually to be sure that all stu 
dents have been evacuated 

At the end of each month, the fire marshal 
must report on the emergency in full and give 
complete account to the fire department. This 
report is also made the principal factor in the 
fire department’s selection of students for the 
service award. The service award is given to th 
student having the best record as fire marshal.o1 
air-raid warden. The award, amounting to $50, Is 
to be used by the student at any college or un! 
versity of his choice, and is recognized by the 
University of Nebraska. It must be used by the 
winning student during the following school 
term 

The fire marshal system is being operated with 
the approval of Mr. Ross B. Bonham, superin 
tendent of schools at Superior 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


ipril & Georgia Education Association, at Atlanta 
R. I Ramsey Atlanta. secretary 
A prii re Wisconsin Association of School Admit 


istrators, at Milwaukee. J. H. Murphy, Rice Lak 
secretary 


{ pril 4-16 Kentucky Educatior Associatior 
Louisville. W. P. King, Louisville ecretary 

ipril 14-16 Kentucky State School Board Associa 
tion, at Louisville. Dr. L. E. Meece, Lexington, secretary 

ipri 4. Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, at Ant 
Arbor. | 4. Butter, Ypsilant secretary 

O-tober 4 America Put Health ¢ 

n New Yor Cis 


6 —_ 
& Dr. Joun R. Bett has been appointed acting pres 
ident of the board of education at Nevada City, Call 
He succeeds Frank G. Finnegan who has entered the 
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Men of Mettle 


Our men of mettle in the armed forces will 


smash their way to complete Victory. 


Their mettle is backed by faith in themselves, 


in their leaders and in the people on the home front. 


It is the job of the people at home to match 
the METTLE of our men on the firing line with 
every bit of METAL we can put into their hands 
in the form of planes, tanks, ships, guns, ammuni- 


tion and all the other needed materials of war. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


® Great Falls, Mont. A number of changes in 
the business administration of the schools have 
been made in order to meet wartime conditions. 
The board has voted to eliminate bidding in the 
direct purchase of supplies and equipment for the 
duration. All teachers have been placed on the 
salary schedule, and “lags” in salaries averaging 
15 per cent or more have been eliminated. All 
teachers receiving salaries of less than $1,800 will 
be given bonuses in addition to the regular in- 
creases for the next vear. 

The board has decided to limit building main- 
tenance, repair and remodeling work to the 
minimum, due to the lack of adequate priorities 

® Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved the recommendations of a special com- 
mittee covering proposed new electric rate 





SH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


schedules. The new rates were prepared following 
a survey of electric rates and will effect a reduc 
tion in lighting and power service to the extent 
of $16,000 per year. 

> Edward N. Lane, secretary of the board of 
education at Detroit, Mich., has issued his annual 
cost report for the year ending June 30, 1942. 
The report shows a cash balance of $500,700, 
carried forward at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. Total receipts amounting to $32,500,000 
include: $1,750,000 borrowed from the banks, 
making $33,000,000 available for the school year. 
The expenditures totaled $30,000,000 and repay- 
ment of loans amounted to $1,800,000, leaving 
a cash balance of $1,219,000, of which $1,057,- 
000 has been placed in a special defense public 
works construction account. 

During the year a net profit of $44,000 was 
realized on the school lunchrooms, which was 
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available after deducting administration ex 
and the cost of meals to indigent —<_ 
A detailed statement of the cost of instruction 
for the year showed the following classifications 
and amounts: principals, $1,410,000; clerical 
$541,000; teachers’ salaries, $18,800,000 ; educa. 
tional supplies and other expenses, $284,000; free 
text and library books, $141,000; total fer in- 
struction costs, $21,185,000; total student hours 
213,503,000. 4 
In the cost of instruction 44.13 was allotted 
to elementary schools; 6.04 to special education: 
14.06 to intermediate schools; 20.16 to high 
schools; 2.28 to technical schools; 2.12 to voca- 
tional and continuation schools; .8 to commercial 
schools; 1.3 to evening schools; .6 to summer 
schools. 
® San Francisco, Calif. The school board has 
approved a budget of $12,421,602 for the school 
year 1943-44. Of the total, $93,227 will be ex- 
pended for equipment, supplies, and 
increases. 
®& Jefferson City, Mo. The school board has 
voted to continue the school lunch program, even 
though WPA assistance has been discontinued. 
Plans have been started for school garden 
program. 


salary 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 1942 


During the year 1942 a total of 813 school 
buildings were erected in the United States, at 
a contract value of $75,445,588. The structures 
include 338 elementary school buildings and 234 
additions to elementary schools, 67 high schools 
and 69 additions to high schools, 22 industrial 
and vocational schools and 11 additions to this 
type of buildings, 19 university and college build- 
ings and 8 additions, 4 gymnasiums and audi- 
toriums and 7 additions. It was impossible to 
classify 34 new buildings. 


NEW SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In 11 states west of the Rockies, contracts 
were let for 6 new buildings, at an estimated 
cost of $556,876. One building was reported in 
preliminary stages, at an estimated cost of 
$568,000. 

During the month of January, Dodge reported 
contracts let for 244 educational buildings in 
states east of the Rocky Mountains. The cost of 
these buildings was $4,239,000. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of February, school bonds 
in the amount of $903,869 were sold. The average 
interest rate was 1.73 per cent. During the month 
also, refunding bonds and short-term notes in 
the amount of $580,000 were sold. 


PREFERENCE RATING ORDER 


School authorities are urged to obtain a copy 
of Form PD-408 which is applicable to govern- 
mental units, including schools in school districts 
of 50,000 population and upwards. The form 
applies to maintenance, repair, and operating 
supplies to be used during a three months’ period. 

The form is made out by the schools and is 
sent to Regional WPB Offices. The school can 
then extend its rating to its suppliers, who in 
turn can pass them on to the manufacturers. 

The new blank C.M.P. SA will shortly be 
available for school units of less than 50,000 
population. It will apply to maintenance, repair, 
and operating supplies and will allow a rating 
of AA2X. 
® The War Production Board has announced 
that manufacturers of paper and paperboard 
must set aside each month a reserve of Class B 
items, paralleling reserve production of Class A 
items, under the terms of General Conservation 
Order M-241. 

This order, as amended, directs each manu- 
facturer to reserve each month 2 per cent of his 
quota of paper and paperboard for the calendar 
quarter within which the month fell in order te 
meet emergency orders necessary to war or 
essential civilian activity. 


April, 
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|LLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS TRY TO 
CHECKMATE TAX-DODGING 
RAILROADS 


(Concluded from page 39) 


school systems can get into the kinds of 
trouble that are reflected constantly in the 
news of the day, and which are laid by 
pedagogues at the door of “the enemies of 
education” instead of at that of their own 
ignorance, there is need for something that is 
not being adequately taught to aspiring admin- 
istrators. 

By and large, such students are merely 
given the opportunity to elect administrative 
courses in taxation, investment banking proce- 
dures with school securities, and certain basic 
legal principles pertaining to their own voca- 
tions and the avocations of board members. 
Often the universities and other teacher- 
training institutions have pupils from so many 
different states with different procedures that 
it is possible in the most cursory manner only 
to touch upon the details of these important 
matters as they apply in any given state. So 
long as such conditions obtain at the very 
sources of teacher and administrator training, 
we may expect vested property interests to 
assume that school boards are gullible, and 
to attack school taxes for the profit there 
is in it. 

When school boards band together to be 
as smart and as sharp as the attacking rail- 
road lawyers, there are signs of hope. But 
what is needed most in such complex situ- 
ations is for teachers’ colleges to teach admin- 
istrators some of the important externa of 
education so that, in turn, the administrators 
can be well enough informed to point out to 
school-board members, especially new ones, 
the danger in all these situations before mis- 
fortune from ignorance overtakes the school 
system. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
> Supt. Atrrep CAMPBELL, of Perry, Mich., has been 
re-elected for another year 
> Grorce INctEs, of Mulberry Grove, IIl., has ac- 
cepted a position on the high school faculty at Alton 
Expert Isaac, of Smithboro, has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Ingles at Mulberry Grove. 
> E. S. Stmmonps has taken over his new duties as 
superintendent at Morrison, III 
> Supr. M. Crouse, of Richmond, Mich., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 
> Hovr SHumate, of Mansfield, Mo., has accepted a 
position as state high school supervisor for the state 
department of education. 
> Roy E. Becxrean has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Ruskin, Mo., to succeed C. A. Burke. 
»Surpr. S. L. Benjamin, of Croswell, Mich., has 
been re-elected for another year. 
> Supr. Russert. LeCronrer, of Bad Axe, Mich., has 
been re-elected for his ninth consecutive year. 
> Joun S. Brown has been re-elected superintendent 
of schools at Ludlow, Ky. 
> J. Ivan NrercartH, of Cass City, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at St. Johns. WILLIs 
CamPseLt will succeed Mr. Niergarth at Cass City. 
mR. E. Crasaucu, Antioch, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Arlington Heights. 
> Artuur H. Scuarer has been re-elected secretary of 
the school board at Racine, Wis. 
> Oscar Rummer, Jr. has been elected president of 
the school board at Newport, Ky. Cartistze Weer has 
been elected vice-president. 
.» The school board at Hinsdale, Mass., has reorgan- 
ized with Joun R. NAUGHTON as president and Harry E 
FRESHLER as secretary. Supt. Joun J. Rotre was elected 
fiscal agent. 
> Roy T. Pururs has been elected president of the 
board of education at Bowling Green, Ky. 
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WOE DEMONS PERISH 


... trapped in a ceiling of Armstrong's Cushiontone 


T’S EASY to get rid of the noise demons that play havoc with 

classroom concentration. Just trap them in a ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone. Each 12” x 12” unit of Cushiontone contains 
184 deep, noise-quieting holes that stay on the job every minute to 
protect teachers and pupils alike from distracting noise. 

Scientific tests prove that a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
absorbs up to 75% of the sound that strikes it. And that efficiency 
is not affected by maintenance or repainting. 

Low-cost Cushiontone is factory-painted ... easy to install and 
maintain. You'll like the way its ivory-colored surface reflects light, 
improving general illumination. 

LET US SEND You a free copy of our new booklet which gives all 
the facts. Just write to Armstrong Cork Company, Building Mate- 
rials Division, 2004 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's 
DIET IBRIJIOMIJIER 


nilel 4a eh 


Made by the [A) 
Armstrong's Linoleum 
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SETTING UP A PHYSICAL FITNESS 
PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 21) 


Reporting Good Work 

An afternoon and evening program for out- 
of-school youth and adults is being realized 
as a necessity today rather than a fad or 
frill. School plants and grounds are expen- 
sive, and the entire community is entitled to 
use those facilities in afterschool hours under 
the guidance and direction of the physical 
education staff. It helps to keep up the morale 
of the people back home as well as to keep 
them physically fit. During these hours we 
should include more of the work found neces- 
sary in emergencies: first aid, climbing lad- 
ders, going in and out of windows, handling 
sandbags, and moving bricks, stones, and 
debris. Now that girdles and other feminine 
necessities are out for the “duration” it is 
not very difficult for women to see the ad- 
vantages of adult physical education and 
recreation. 

Probably one of the most important but 
least thought out parts of the program is the 
annual report to the board of education. This 
should be comprehensive and in language that 
the average man can understand. It should 
be in such a form that comparisons can be 
made with previous reports. Failures in the 
program should be reported as well as suc- 
cesses. Suggestions for the following year 
should be incorporated and a general over-all 
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z “What is our Map Situation?” 


What are we going to do about the new 
style of world map for air age education? 


If we emphasize Geography in the high 


school 


will we need some 


Geography 


laboratory equipment? 


Are faculty committees in Geography and 
History ready to examine new material and 
prepare proposals? 


Which of our present maps can be repaired 
and which replaced? 


From these and from suggestions “from the floor” you 


will 


probably 


secure a great deal of 


very useful 


information. 


Do you have our latest catalog? If not a post card will bring 
it. Ask for C42. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


picture of the physical fitness of the com- 
munity included. 

In this paper I have tried to give you in 
briefest form a picture of a comprehensive 
physical fitness program from the fundamental 
guideposts to the formulation and working 
of the various phases of that program. This 
program described is actually working in the 
Cato-Meridian Central School system. 


GENERAL SCHOOL-PLANT MAINTE- 
NANCE POLICIES DURING 
WARTIME 


(Concluded from page 37) 


to conform must be made as soon as it can 
be done. 

5. There is a note of expectancy in most 
of the replies that retrenchment is imminent. 
The point is emphasized that maintenance is 
a very important factor in the educational 
system, and to attempt to conserve more of 
the budget toward other direct costs of the 
education program at the expense of main- 
tenance is like robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
Educators are not always alive to this fact. 
It is the duty of those in charge of main- 
tenance to make educators aware of the 
dangers and keep them alert to it. 

As the war progresses and our schools be- 
come “preinduction” units, to army service, 
we shall be confronted with new problems to 
be solved. The splendid manner in which the 
schools have met the war demands up to this 
point and quickly adapted themselves speaks 
for itself. It is heartening to note that every- 
where in spite of tremendous overloads they 


3333 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 





have responded nobly. This could not have 
been accomplished without the judicious plan- 
ning on the part of all those charged with the 
responsibility of operating and maintaining 
school buildings. We can have every con- 
fidence that our responsibilities of the future 
will be as capably handled as in the past. 
What less can we do in fulfilling our part in 
the war effort? 


Qo _ — 


®Epcar L. Grim has been elected 
schools at Vassar, Mich 

& Supt. E. B. AttBaucH, of Concordia, Kans., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term 

> Supt. W. R. WuirTzet, of Cherryvale 
re-elected for a one-year term 

®& Supt. C. E. St. Joun, of Arkansas City, Kans., has 
been re-elected for another two-year term 
> Supt. W. H. Guturince, of Parsons 
re-elected for a two-year term 

®> Mrs. N. G. SToNnNeER has been elected superintendent 
of the Miami High School at Miami, Mo 
> Supt. Harry C. Smiru, of Sandusky, 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

> Supt. H. M. Corninc, of Omaha, Neb., 
re-elected for a three-year term 
> E. O. Hormoguist, of Reese, 
superintendency at Tecumseh, 
> C. E. Duprey, former superintendent of schools at 
Henderson, Ky., died on February 27, at the age of 79 


superintendent of 


Kans., has been 


Kans., has been 


Mich., has 


has been 


Mich., has assumed the 


® Supt. E. R. SHELDON, of Burlington, Kans., has been 
re-elected for another year 
&> Supr. C. P. Turner, of Leicester, Mass., has been 


given a leave of absence. He has been commissioned 4 
lieutenant, junior grade, in the Naval Reserve. 

® Supt. Ropert M. Srratn, of Greenville, Ill., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

> Dr. A. K. Swirt has been elected president of the 
school board at Kingsland, Ga 

® The board of education at Wildwood, N. J., has re 
organized with Marcus A. Fat as president and ARNE 
RASMUSSEN as vice-president 
® Supt. Cart LANCASTER 
elected for another year 


of Vidalia, Ga., has been re- 
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at INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS in ELECTRICITY 
part in INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS in MACHINES 
By Gruenberg and Obourn 
Two booklets of unit tests covering the content of the Pre- 
lendent 0 Induction Training Courses and providing a thorough inven- 
tory of each unit as well as an efficient basis for continuous 
» has been remedial instruction. 
, has been 
tis FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA 
sin By Schorling-Clark-Smith 
erintendent Ready May I 
Notable for its treatment of algebra as an extension of 
Mich., has arithmetic. Emphasis is upon thorough comprehension of , 
meanings developed through a skillful inductive treatment. 
hte bees An analysis of students’ difficulties formed the basis for * Pp E T E R Ss Oo N S * 
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Half Century of Experience 


fone Solve Your Furniture Problems 
has been MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRY No matter whether you are starting “all over” or if 
— Revised and with Aeronautics Supplement you are expanding your laboratory, you can expect 
waits: 3 By Schorling-Clark-Smith and get more intelligent help in planning your project 
, has been Among the features of the new edition of this widely used trom Peterson Cape be it Laboratory, Home 
ant ee textbook is the supplementary chapter on geometry in aero- Economics, Vocational or Library. Fifty years of 
nauties, including problems on Establishing a Fix, Intercep- experience in knowing how to arrange and how to 
J. te tion, Wind Drift, and Radius of Action. build quality furniture is the logical basis for your 
pet complete satisfaction on both quality and price. 
as been re- WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1. A. C. F. Eschweiler, A. | 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr, A.I.A. T.L. Eschweiler, Ain 


ESCH WEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 


Engineering Service Rendered 





408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


SOl L ¢ / GILBERT A. JOHNSON 
CRRA CORN CO Y Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 


tion 1921-1940 
Designed School Buildings costing 











In SOIL Solv, a fine quality liquid cleaning soap has been $3,500,000 in 1939-1940 
blended with a modern detergent with the result that greater Rockford Illinois 


emulsifying; better cleansing and freer rinsing character 
istics are obtained than is possible with an ordinary soap. 


Not only does this speedy cleaner remove the surface oil, but McGUIRE & SHOOK 
its increased wetting ability goes deep into the pores, emulsify ARCHITECTS 

ing the imbedded dirt and grime and enabling it to be easily 
removed by rinsing. No curdy precipitate, or soapy film remains 





Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 


Consulting Service to School Officials 
to dull the surface. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





if your cleaning problems are such that they defy solution, why 
not try SOIL Solv? 








SOIL Solv is a completely neutral cleaner. It may be used with 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


tile and composition floors, also painted or varnished walls ARCHITECTS NE 


equally fine results on wood, linoleum, cork, terrazzo, marble, 


and woodwork. 
Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, ll. 


Manufactured Only By 


MIDLAND Laboratories 


DUBUQUE, IOWA C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


®& Dr. Bruce I. Ryper has resigned as a member of 





NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS the high school board at Henry, Ill , and has entered 
the army base at Carlisle Barracks near Harrisburg, Pa 

> Harotp E. Foster has been elected vice-president ® The school board at Lee, Mass., has reorganized 
of the school board at Stevens Point, Wis. with Witttam A. CLARKE as president and James E JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
> C. J. Westervett has been elected president of HANNON as vice-president hi 
the school board at Englewood, N. J. > Supt. W. L. Case, of Harrison, Ky., has been re Arc itect 
® The school board at Bellevue, Ky., has reorganized elected for a four-year term aii ‘ ‘ ohds 
with Lester BALLANCE as president, Frep W. GANTRUP > G. B. Russert, of Grafton, Mass., has been elected Specializing in Education Buildings 
as vice-president, LAWRENCE GRIESINGER as secretary, superintendent of schools at Dracut. 10814 N. Tremont St. Kewanee, Illinois 
and RALPH BENZANSON as treasurer. ®& Supr. STANLEY H. Rotre, of Newark, N. J., has 
® The school board at Covington, Ky., has reorgan announced his retirement on March 1. Dr. Rolfe, who 
ized with B. J. KatHMAN as president and Dr. C. N has been connected with the schools for 31 years, has 
HEISEL as vice-president. been on leave of absence for his health. : 
® Dayton, Ky. The school board at Dayton, Ky., ®> Roy Ferxk, superintendent of schools at East Chicago SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 
has elected CLrareNce L. WINTER as president and StTan- Ind., has resigned CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
Ley E. DAUGHETEE as vice-president. > Supt. Irvinc Munson, of Kankakee, IIl., has been 366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORE 
® The school board of Athol, Mass., has reorganized re-elected for another year Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
with the election of Wess R. Avery as president, J. ®& Supt. Donatp A. McCoNNELL, of Junction City A Superior Agency for Superior People 
CLARENCE Hut as vice-president, and Wmt.am A. Kans., has been re-elected for a two-year term. We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
SPOONER as clerk. ®> Supt. J. W. Gowans, of Hutchinson, Kans., has an Services Free to School Officials 
> R. P. Gm has been elected secretary of the school nounced his resignation, to take effect July 31. Mr Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





board at Newberg, Ore Gowans will reach the retirement age next September ———— 
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| ATTRACTIVENESS AIDED BY ACCURACY 


- The handsome and modern Longfellow Elementary School at Waterloo, 
o lowa — illustrated and described elsewhere in this magazine — is aided in 
a its educational functions by Standard Electric Time equipment throughout. 
The large-dialed Outside Clock, Master Clock, 26 Secondary Clocks and 
Bells —a complete “hourly supervised” time system — is typical of 
Standard accuracy and efficiency applied to fine schools throughout 
America, 
In wartime, it is highly important to keep your present time equipment 
in good working order. Standard is always ready to cooperate. Address 
Dept. SBJ-4 for information. 


‘ * 
tab 


Architect 
M. B. Cleveland 


Waterloo, Iowa 





THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


81 LOGAN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





lings 


DIANA 


| Expi Classroom Films Inc. 





The 








ill ss dialect et Me FOUNDATION BOOK 
NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES pun) | /O\\ me OF EDUCATION 
go, Il ' al *“*The most useful 
— Write for Booklet — book in the class- 
Pe room and school 

library” 

| NEW YORK 

WEBSTERS 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 

~w Jersey . — ae , DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 






THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at your 
finger tips. 


— 


> — 


90% of all school laboratory 





gs 
llinois 






equipment is made by only Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any comparable 


3 manufacturers—Hamilton, dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 


ILLINOIS 


a. aaa Kewaunee and Sheldon. All Economical: the acquistion of Webster's New International 
seroe use Mineis Lecks ex- Dictionary, Second Edition, lessens the need for investment 

“EW YORK rage in supplementary reference books. 

d, Obi usively. . 
— Pr Free Booklet: to educators who request it, “The New 
Candidates Merriam-Webster: What it will do for you.” 
” Agencies THE ILLINOIS LOCK CO. G. & C. Merriam Co. _—Dept. 74 Springfield, Mass. 
ee 
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New Supplies and Equipament 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


WARTIME FLUSH VALVE 


In cooperation with the War Production 
Board’s conservation of critical copper, flush 
valves have been redesigned reducing copper 


content to less than four ounces per valve 
This saving, based on present production, will 
amount to more than 4,400,000 pounds with one 
company alone. This saving is enough to make 
70,500,000 thirty-caliber cartridge cases, or 3,600, 
000, 2mm. antiaircraft shells, or more than 25,000 
miles of No. 12 copper telephone wire. These 
savings are the result of substituting various 


plastics and malleable iron for the more critical 
component 


brass used in of the usual 


product. 


parts 







= MALLEABLE |RON 
PLASTIC- LINED 


-— ALL-PLASTIC 
VACUUM BREAKER 


-— PLASTIC PIPE 


The new flush valve, called the “Victory” has 
been thoroughly tested. It withstood accelerated- 
time tests equal to ten years normal service. Over 
225,000 installations of the “Victory” in the field 
have given satisfactory service. Many materials 
were used in experimentation and_ intensive 
laboratory research was made to produce valves 
which would effect the saving in copper and 
at the same time give efficient and lasting service 

Sloan Valve Company, Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—410. 


ADMINISTRATION RECORDS 


With strict accountability for the tax funds 
necessary to run the seven and one half billion 
plant for education, machines and accounting 
forms must of necessity be provided not only for 
accounting but for the conservation of the fund 
itself. “School Administration, Records, and 
Equipment” has been prepared with that dual 
purpose in view. School records and files of every 
conceivable kind are illustrated in the catalog 
titled as above. 

In cooperation with the national war effort in 
some cases it has become necessary to use alter 
nate materials but the quality and durability o! 
the equipment has not been allowed to suffer 

Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 

For brief reference use ASBJ—411. 


PAPER TOWEL DISPENSER 


Incidental users of steel have felt the pinch of 
critical material regulations. Aqualized Towels 
are now dispensed from an entirely new kind of 
cabinet made of “paperboard.” This replaces those 
formerly fabricated of steel 


The dispenser has the same capacity as the 
former steel cabinets and it has met with ready 
acceptance among schools and institutions becaus 
of convenience in refilling. The dispensers are 
shipped flat with the Aqualized Towels effecting 
an additional saving. 

Brown Company, 
York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—412. 


500 5th ivenue, Nex 


CORKBOARD INSULATION AVAILABLE 

Restrictions on the use of corkboard insulation 
have been removed as announced by the War 
Production Board. The action is made possible 
by unusually large stock piles and monthly allo- 
cations of cork appear to be adequate for all 
military and civilian needs for corkboard insula 
tion and for cork covering to be used on cold 
lines. There was no immediate shortage of cork 
when restrictions were placed upon that com 
modity, but it was deemed necessary to curtail 
nonessential usage until a stock pile was created 
to assyre meeting future demands. 

Despite large consumption for vital war needs, 
reserve supplies of cork have steadily increased 
so that corkboard insulation is now immediately 
available for both civilian and military needs 

Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—413. 


THE INSTALLATION AND LEVELING OF THE LATHE 

Anybody interested in more efficient war pro 
duction will find helpful information in the third 
of a new series of bulletins that has just been 
issued by the South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind. 


Bulletin H-3, entitled “The Installation and 
Leveling of the Lathe,” covers the many points 
which must be taken into consideration when 


installing lathes so that the most efficient opera 
tion can be obtained. Among the subjects de 
scribed and illustrated are unpacking the lathe, 
illuminating, floor layout, supporting, and secur 
ing. The procedures for horizontal and transverse 
leveling, both as installation and maintenance 
operations, are given in detail 

This firm has also just issued bulletin 1002 
describing the South Bend Turret Lathes, Nos 
1001-Z and 1002-Z. This bulletin is free to 
machine-shop instructors 

Convenient tabulated specifications list all the 
necessary information concerning capacities, feeds, 
speeds, and dimensions 

These turret lathes are designed for the rapid 
production of small chucking and bar work to 


close tolerances. Both models have a 10%-in 
swing over the bed and saddle wings, 13%-in 
hole through the headstock spindle, and 1-in 


collet capacity. 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind 
For brief reference use ASBJ—414. 


APPROVED RADIO COURSES 

Far reaching in its significance is the approval 
by the New York Board of Education of NBC's 
Inter-American University of the air programs 
“Lands of the Free” and “Music of the New 
World.” The action of the board of superintend- 
ents makes these programs vital parts of the pro 
fessional training available to 35,000 teachers in 
New York City. 

Dr. John E. Wade said in connection with the 
approval of these programs, “In taking this step, 
the board of superintendents recognizes the im 


portant contribution to education and culture 
which the radio can make.” 
“Lands of the Free,” an historical series, had 


already found acceptance in many colleges and 
extra credits allowed students for regular listening 
The decision of New York may prove a prece 
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dent for action by boards of 
tending radio use in the 
National Broad astine 
nN. 8: 
For brief reference use ASBJ—415. 
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ALL-WOOD MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 
In the “Liberty” movable chair desk will be 
found “everything that the ‘best-dressed’ school 
would desire” in design, finish, and appearance 





‘ 


Utility and efficiency are 
modern requirements. Strongly 
hard maple, with all edges and corners fully 
rounded, with double dowel joints and double 
braced top, with corner block seat construction. 
and durable school brown lacquer finish all com 
bine to assure long service. 

Beckley Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—416. 
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NORTH AFRICAN FILMS 


Dr. John Harvey Furbay of Mills College and 
Count Byron de Prorok of the “Fighting French” 
recently made their motion-picture records avail- 
able for general public use. Both, authors and 
lecturers, and teachers, are engaged by the War 
Department to instruct American soldiers on the 
conditions likely to be encountered in the African 
theater of war. Furbay spent four years in Liberia 


on a special mission. The film, “Liberian Re- 
public” is authoritative 
Count de Prorok is a noted archeologist, a 


veteran of thirty international expeditions. His 
Ancient Trails of North Africa” traces the 
known history of ancient men. Count de Prorok’s 


second film is “Warriors of the Sahara” giving in 
teresting side lights on the Tuaregs. Each are 
16mm. sound films ten minutes in length 


Bell and Howell, 1801 Larchmont 
Cardo, Ill 
For brief reference use ASBJ—417. 
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RECENT ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD 

The American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has received the Army-Navy “E” 
Award for excellence of their war-production 
material record 

The presentation to the employees and man- 
agement of the company climaxed more than 
two years of intensive effort to supply the ma- 
terials called for, promptly, and more than 9 
per cent of the day and night production has been 
to this end. 

The experience of half a century in the fabrica- 
tion of wood served it in good stead in the con- 
version of their great plant from peace to war 
production. Whole sections of aircraft — wings, 
spars, and other assemblies— are built up and 
formed with the utmost precision out of multiple 
laminations of wood, resin bonded under pressure 
and controlled temperatures into structures 0! 
enduring strength 

Experienced craftsmen turned their skill from 
the fashioning of auditorium chairs and ol school 
and desks into new contours of aircralt 
fuselage sections. 
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Peacetime pre-eminence in the manufacture of 
all forms of public seating brought many large 
orders for barrack chairs, military classroom seats, 
maritime mess tables and chairs, camp theater 
seating and post chapel pews and furniture. All 
rigid specifications of the government have been 


met. 





Representing Under Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson, Col. Crossby N. Elliott, Officer in 
Charge Procurement Division, Chicago Quarter 
master Depot, presented the “E”’ Banner to Mr 
H. M. Taliaferro, president of the company. Mr 
Henry M. Dryer, president of the Employees 
Union of the American Seating Company received 
the badges in behalf of his fellow workers, from 
Lieut. Commander E. L. Johnson, United States 
Navy Cost Inspector, representing Mr. James \ 
Forrestal, Under Secretary of the Navy 


MR. OTIS APPOINTED 
In line with the War Production Board’s policy 
of consulting and keeping in contact with indus 
try at all times, Mr. Gerald E. Otis, vice-president 





Gerald E. Otis 


of the Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, IIl., 
has been appointed as an Industry Specialist in 
the Plumbing and Heating Branch of the Wat 
Production Board. 

Mr. Otis’s services are being loaned to the 
government for the duration. He will represent all 
manufacturers of unit heaters, unit ventilators, 
convectors and blast coils, and advise W.P.B. in 
matters relating to those products 


ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARDS 

The Army-Navy “E” Pennant for excellence 
in production of motion-picture cameras, sound 
Projectors, and special training devices for the 
armed forces has been awarded to the De Vr 
Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, III 
Dry Vry Corporation is one of the pioneer pro 
ducers in the school motion picture field 


Johns Manvilk Corporation Borough of Man 
ville, N. J., for outstanding periormance In wat 
work were presented with the Army-Navy “I 

Pennant in an announcement recently made b 
Under Secretary of War, Mr. Robert P. Patterson 


and Under Secretary of the Navy. Mr 


. James \ 
Forrestal 
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STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 


Fair Enough 
Two young Scotsmen were at loggerheads over 
the sharing out of the estate which had been 
left jointly to them in their father’s will. As a 
last resort they agreed to accept the decision 
of an old friend of the family. 
“Boys,” said this wise man, ‘“‘Donald will divide 
up the estate exactly as he thinks fit.” 
At this Donald’s face beamed, but 
Hamish grew visibly longer 
“And then,” continued the arbitrator, ‘Hamish 
will take whichever half he prefers.” — Tit-Bits 
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Morale! 

The Duke of Wellington said after the Battle 
of Waterloo, “The British were no braver than 
the French but they were brave five minutes 
longer.” That is morale Maclean’s, Toronto 


Silence Also Valuable! 


A Negro man appeared one morning for work 
with his head all bandaged. The employer asked 
him what was the trouble 

“Nothin’, Boss, not a thing, I’se all right.” 

“But,” insisted the employer, “you are all 
bandaged up, what kind of a fight have 
been in?” 

“Ain’t been in no 
talked when I ought 


you 


fight,” said Mose. “I 
to been list’nin’.” 


just 


Right Both Times! 

The army inducted a recruit of more than 
average literary aducation. On his first day at 
camp he was utterly exhausted after several 
hours of drilling. 

“At ease,” finally ordered the officer. 

“How wonderful is death,” muttered the recruit 

The officer turned instantly. “Who said that?” 
he demanded. 

The culprit smiled weakly and replied: “Shelley, 
I believe, sir.” 

Wasted Effort 
Instructor (finishing algebra 


long problem) 


“And so we find X equals zero.” 
“All that work for nothing?” 
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Special Uses for Language 


‘Doctor, if there is anything the matter with 
me, don’t frighten me half to death bv giving 
it a long, scientific name. Just tell me what it 


is in plain English.” 
Well, sir, to be frank, vou are 
Thank you, doctor. Now 
name for it. I’ve 


lazy.” 
tell me the scientific 
got to report to the missus.” 


71 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE GRADE OF SAFETY 
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Genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes 
actually cost much less than you'd think * 
Actual records show you can have the 
safety and dependability of genuine 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Control at less 
cost than ordinary brakes x Your local 
authorized Bendix - Westinghouse 
Distributor will be pleased to explain 
how you can modernize present equip- 
ment or get the most from new with 
the world’s standard Air Control. 


| BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE 


COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


TWO MAJOR SUBJECT AREAS 


Mechanical Drawing Blueprint Reading 


Your Students Deserve the Best 


Examination copies gladly sent for 30 days’ study. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., 804 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





